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For the Companion. 


A HEROINE OF NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN. 


Mr. Shores, the man in charge of a lumber 
camp on the banks of Lake Michigan, some eight 
miles from Norwood, was awakened one stormy 
night in May, 1891, by hearing heartrending 
shrieks. Rushing from his house he saw, less 
than half a mile from shore, a steamer in flames. 
From the men, women and children on board the | 
vessel the screams came. Some were jumping | 
overboard—Mr. Shores could see them fall till | 
they reached the water, when they became but 
black dots on the flame-lit waters. 

He had but one boat, a small craft capable of 
seating only two people in addition to the rowers. 
This he sent to the rescue, and then he built 
fires to direct the swimmers. Had he not thought 
of this none would have been saved, since it was 
impossible for those in the radius of the burning | 
ship to distinguish the shore. Some, before the | 
fires blazed up, swam out into the lake and 
perished. 

Lashing a few planks together, Mr. Shores 
paddled to an island opposite the lumber camp, 
which brought him near the burning vessel. 
Here he built anether fire, and waited in an agony 
of expectation to help such as could cross that 
long space of cold water. 

The burning steamer was the Lake Champlain, | 
on her firsttrip of the season, when Lake Michigan 
was barely free of ice. The alarm of fire arose 
about two in the night, and the passengers were 
hurried on deck without having time to clothe 
themselves. The fire was so far advanced that 
the only chance of estape was by taking to the 
water. The night was pitch black, cruelly cold, 
and a thunder-storm was raging. 

In these desperate circumstances a slight young 
woman, now living in Charlevoix, Michigan, 
entered on this struggle for life, but not unim- 
peded. With magnificent courage she took two 
little children on her back—how, she never could 
tell. Thus weighted, she struck out for land. 

The exhausted mother, who had striven to hold 
up the two children until Miss Wakefield relieved 
her, now sank and perished. For some time the 
young woman supported the double weight, until 
relieved by a man who took one of the little ones 
and reached shore with it in safety. 

The little creature left with Miss Wakefield, 
grown numb with cold, lost its hold of her neck, 
and would have sunk had not the young lady 
caught its clothing with her teeth and thus held 
it until she reached a fender that was afloat from 
the ship. 

“She came ashore on the island at last, with 
five others, clinging to the fender,’ says Mr. 
Shores. ‘She was holding the child with one 
arm and helping to push the fender along with 
the other. Yes, she brought that child safe 
ashore through nearly half a mile of cold water, 
in a thunder-storm. All she had on was her 
night-dress and a flannel skirt. Well, we were 
then trying to bring to life one of the men that 
had been helped ashore and seemed dead. Miss 
Wakefield started in to help us. 

“She took off her skirt and wrapped it round 
the man to shield him from the wind. The doc- 
tor said she saved his life. This made three that 
owed their lives to that young lady that night. 
She set to work taking care of the survivors who 
came ashore as quietly as though she had done 
nothing herself and suffered nothing. 

“Some of the men as they reached the island 
gave up and lay down like logs, and almost 
cursed us for trying to rouse them out of their 
stupor. As soon as we could, we took all who 
came ashore on the island over tothecamp. Miss 
Wakefield helped us right through, calm and 
quiet, looking after everybody when the strongest 
of us was all broken up.”’ 

I thought all young people would read this 
story with admiration for the heroine of that 
night; so I have written it for the multitudes 
who read The Youth’s Companion. 





Apa M. TRorTrTer. 
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MRS. BUNKER'S DOG. 


‘It does seem’s if the family dog partakes of 
the family traits after a spell,” said Mrs. Bunker, 
looking toward the pier, on which the old dog sat 
in a dejected attitude. 

‘‘There he sets, in the same spot where he used 
to set and fish out skulpins before he had the 
rheumatism so. He was jest as regular to go to 
the cove after his fish as ever the cap’n was to his 
lobster-pots. Now there’s the cap’n laid up with 
rheumatism, setting round and looking at the 
water kinder wishful, and there’s the dog setting 
there an’ rceing skulpins, and don’t darst to risk 
his health .» ketch them. It does seem kinder 
pitiful.” 

‘“‘He is a knowing dog, certain, Mis’ Bunker,”’ 
said her neighbor. 





Why, he’s as well-posted as any 
of us, but —’’ with a sigh—‘he’s surely losing 
his faculties, same’s we all are. He’s terrible 
nervous nights, an’ needs considerable consoling.” 

“Consoling! That dog!” said her friend, with 
some indignation. 

“Well, yes, he does. When it comes night he 
feels kinder lonesome, and if we go out he’ll set 
by the winder and cry, and there will be a regular 
puddle of tears on the sill. He took a turn last 
spring when Eben was sick, and seemed kinder 
afraid of the dark; and we used to leave a light 
burning for him for quite a spell.’’ 

“There, Mis’ Bunker!”’ interrupted her friend, 
“don’t make him out human!”’ : 

“No; he aint human, but he is kinder childish 
like since he had rheumatism. Now look at him 
setting there,’ she said, eagerly pointing a long, 
work-stained finger toward the pier. “If he 
could talk, he’d say, ‘Ho hum! I’ve got by the 
joy of life. I have got to let younger folks go by 
me. Laint no earthly good; I’m justa burden.’”’ 

«I’m going home, Mis’ Bunker,”’ said the other 
woman, sharply. “I’m going home to steep you 
some thoroughwort. I think you’re coming 
down with something. Do you feel real smart ?”’ 

Mrs. Bunker sniffed good-naturedly. “I'm 
feeling bout the same as the dog, thank ye.” 

‘Well, Mis’ Bunker, perhaps I can believe 
what you have said; but I give you fair warning 
I can’t stand no more. You'll be telling me next 
that you set up with him nights an’ read story- 
books for him;’’ and she went out, closing the 
door viciously. 

Mrs. Bunker nodded emphatically to express 
her inward thoughts. “Them that don’t have 
any dogs don’t know them,”’ she said. 


“Knowing! 
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THE MELDOMETER. 


The property which platinum possesses, in 
common with most other materials, of expanding 
with increase of heat has been taken advantage of 
to construct a kind of thermometer for measuring 
the melting points of substances which only fuse 
at very high temperatures. This is called a 
meldometer. It consists of a platinum ribbon 
about one-twentieth of an inch broad stretched 
between forceps connected with the wires of an 
electric battery. When an electric current is 
passed through the platinum the temperature of 
the platinum gradually rises and the ribbon 
lengthens. 


The substance whose melting point is to be 
examined is placed upon the heated ribbon, and 
the length of the ribbon, at the moment when the 
substance fuses, is carefully ascertained by the 
aid of a micrometer screw and a microscope. 

By observing the length of the ribbon when a 
mineral whose melting temperature is known 
fuses upon it, and by comparing the length as 
different substances reach the melting point, a 
scale of temperature is constructed. The principle 
is the same as that originally employed in making 
a scale of degrees for the ordinary thermometer. 

Before the meldometer could be put to use, 
however, it was necessary to determine very 
carefully not only how much platinum expands 
when raised to a certain degree of heat, but also 
to what extent the rate of expansion varies as the 
temperature rises. This was thoroughly done by 
Selivanov, a Russian scientist, and his experi- 
ments were so complete that M. Joly, the inventor 
of the meldometer, has great confidence in the 
accuracy of the results obtained with the instru- 
ment. It is expected to add materially to the 
precision of our knowledge concerning the tem- 
—* at which certain refractory minerals are 
melted. 
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APPROPRIATE. 


A traveller in eastern Kentucky, as reported by 
the Detroit Free Press, came one summer day to 
a swollen stream which overflowed the road so 
that he could not proceed. A boy sat under a 
tree, apparently in the same predicament. 


‘“‘How do I get across here ?’’ said the stranger, 
addressing the boy. 

‘Wait till the water runs out.”’ 

‘How long will that be ?”’ 

*‘Half an hour er sich a matter; ’two’n’t be fer 
long, I reckon.”’ 

“Is that the Poor Fork down below there ?”’ 
asked the man, nodding toward a stream in the 
valley. 

**Yes.”’ 

‘And what is the name of this one ?”’ 

‘Half an’ Half.” 

“That’s a queer name; what do they call it 
that for?” 

*’Cause it’s got water in it half the time, an’ 
half the time it aint.”’ 

During that summer, the traveller says, he had 
to cross Half and Half a good many times, and 
he came to think that it was pretty well named. 


> 
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RATS IN THE THATCH. 


Doctor Julius Jeffreys says that rats are 
esteemed a delicacy by the natives of India. 
While travelling on one of the boats on the 
Ganges he discovered a nest of rats in the thatch. 
He dumped them, nest and all, into the river. 


The captain of the boat at once leaped into the 
water, and swimming to the eddy in which the 
creatures were struggling, he caught them one by 
one by the tail, and chucked them, old and 
young, upon the thatch again. 

I was astonished, for I had assumed that I was 
doing the boat a good service when I rid it of 
these noxious vermin. 

“Why did you save those rats?” was my 
question. 

“Pardon your servant,” replied the captain; 
‘‘when any of us boatmen are not well, and our 
stomachs are too weak to relish our ordinary fare, 
we treat ourselves to a rat or two, which we 
breed in the thatch.” 
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Absurd as this question may seem it is 
extremely practical. Tons of other fish 
are being ‘‘prepared’’ and offered to the 
consumer as Pure Codfish. Look out for 
them, they lack the sweet, salty flavor and 
are flat and tasteless. When you get 


“SANS ARETES” 


(Without Bones) 


packed in Three-Pound boxes by Caswell, 
Livermore & Co., you can depend upon its 
being Genuine French Cod, free from 
bones. We are the only concern that offers 
this brand to the public. There is nothing 
on the market that equals this article for 
a dish of codfish in any style. 
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Caswell, Livermore & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
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Exquisite Examples 


of the latest in table decoration from 


Crépe Paper 


consisting of 
Table Scarfs, 
Lamp Shades, 
Candle Shades, 
Ice Cups, 
Doilies, 
Flowers, etc., 





are on exhibition at our Art Department. 

Our Easter Exhibition announced for 
March roth will consist of novelties in 
daintiest design. No one to whom an 
inspection of this exhibition is possible 
should miss it. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 


28 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


“THE GOLDEN WEDDING.” 


For Fifty Years many a home has been blessed 
with the timely aid of such a companion as 
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> opium and a safe and trusted 
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bottle constantly on hand. 
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How Boys Can Make Money 


And Girls Too. 


How Bs Can Mae Mone 
iS 


Persuade your mother or some friend to buy at the 
a package of the famous IVORINE Washing Powder. 

Cut out the picture of a Dove from the package, mail it to us 
with eight 2-cent stamps (16 cents) and we will send you by return 
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Oran ge Spoon » Premium. 


They are beauties and you can readily sell 
them to friends at two or three times the amount 
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Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 

Premium Department, 
MANUFACTURERS FOR 50 YEARS OF 
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FREE TRADE? 


Send for a Circular giving Testimonials 
and Full Description of the Machine.. 





we give a Five-Year Warrant with the Machine, and also let you try it 15 days. 


Our offer of a First-class 
Yes ! Modern Sewing Ma- 
chine for half the regular price is a 
genuine Trade; and it is a Free 
Trade because we charge nothing 
for delivering the Machine. 
This is a Handsome, Well-made 
High-Arm, Four-Drawer, Oak Finish 
Sewing Machine, and its price, 


Delivered Free, 


to your nearest R. R. Freight Office 
anywhere in the New England 
States, is 


Only $19.00. 


To prove our well-founded con- 
fidence in its merits and afford you 


PROTECTION 


If unsatis- 


fied, you can then return it at our expense, and we will refund the money. 
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For the Companion. 


WAH-PE-TA, THE CRIPPLE. 


In THREE PARTS.— PART II. 
Lost on the Plains. 


Having left the Indian hoy to take care of him- 
self, and wounded, Ralph felt uneasy in regard to 
him. Early next morning, therefore, he rode 
over to his father’s cabin, hoping to see Wah-pe-ta 
about. 

Fire-in-the-Clouds was sitting in the doorway, 
smoking complacently, and a dozen noisy children 
played and quarrelled near by. Ralph saw nothing 
of Wah-pe-ta. He stopped his 
horse, and the little red-skins 
ceased their play to gaze at the 
white boy on his handsome pony. 
But Fire-in-the-Clouds disdained 
to turn his head. In the un- 
fenced plot behind the hut Wab- 
pe-ta’s mother was hoeing corn. 
Ralph rode up to her. 

“Mona, where is Wah-pe-ta ?”’ 
he asked. 

Mona continued her work. 
Ralph repeated the question an- 
grily, and when she could no 
longer pretend not to hear, she 
pointed impatiently to a stack of 
wild hay. 

“He dere, lazy dog! Layin’ 
roun’ all time. Better he ‘long 
in white man’s house,”’ she said, 
crossly, and without paying fur- 
ther attention to Ralph resumed 
her hoeing. 

The boy dismounted and stole 
quietly up to the stack. At first 
he saw nothing, and thought 
that Mona must have been mis- 
taken, but presently he descried 
a large hole, looking like the en- 
trance to a cave, in one side. 
He looked into the burrow—there 
lay Wah-pe-ta, lost in troubled 
sleep. 

His tattered blanket was 
drawn closely around him, and 
his thin face was set in a scowl 
of pain. 

“Poor little fellow!’’ thought 
Ralph. ‘I’m afraid he’s badly 
hurt. Perhaps I ought to tell father—but what 
good would that do? Wah-pe-ta’s mother 


wouldn’t leave him a minute’s peace as long | 


as he could open his eyes—or, father might insist 
on sending him to the hospital. What a punish- 
ment that would be for him!”’ 

As he contemplated the sleeper, Ralph’s face 
lighted with a smile. Wah-pe-ta’s blanket was 


fastened together with 
Quaint some odd scraps of the 
Decoration. brilliant yellow ribbon 


used by  cigar-makers 
for tying up their wares. The sight recalled 
to Ralph’s mind the fragment of an o!d song, 
one of his grandmother's, that he was fond of 
singing : 
From Susquehanna’s utmost springs 
here savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
The shepherd of the forest came. 


“Now that scheme just took Wah-pe-ta’s 


fancy,”’ thought Ralph; ‘but the idea of wearing | 


a hat and coat never did.”’ 

Overhead a hawk was circling slowly. Ralph 
watched its free flight as he continued, ‘Might as 
well try to make a tame little rooster out of that 
hawk, as a nice, contented, civilized boy out of 
Wah-pe-ta.”” 

Wah-pe-ta’s wasted red hand lay outstretched 
upon the hay. Into the relaxed palm Ralph 
slipped the handle of his own four-bladed knife. 
Then. he softly withdrew without waking the 
sleeping cripple. 

Two or three weeks passed. Wah-pe-ta resumed 
his solitary rambles, and but one pair of eyes, 
save Ralph’s, noted that he walked more slowly, 
stopping oftener to rest, than he had in summer. 
Those were the keen eyes of the post surgeon, 
Ralph’s father. 

It was because Doctor Douglas had so often 
looked compassionately after the little cripple that 
Ralph found his way made unexpectedly easy 
when he ventured to broach a plan which he had 
been revolving long enough to have had a hard 
struggle between his native generosity and selfish- 








ness. Moreover, he felt half-ashamed, boy-like, 
of his kindly impulse. 


hated explanations. 

At the breakfast-table one morning, Doctor 
Douglas was glancing through a newspaper when 
Ralph spoke abruptly. 

‘Father, would you care if I traded off my old 
gun? The one you gave me last Christmas ?” 

Doctor Douglas laid down his paper and looked 
at his son. 

“Last Christmas isn’t so very old, Ralph. 
What do you want to trade it for ?”’ 

“A pony.” 

“A pony!” 





echoed his mother. ‘What on 


f | %, {4 


| 
| 





“That all right,’ he said earnestly to Ralph | But it makes no difference. 
It was difficult to force | after they had one day tested their respective | out here all right. 
himself to speak of the matter, and besides, he steeds, and Mostaza had lagged far behind. ‘‘You | day and the Agency stage does not start out until 
’n’ Concha fly, you no have to be slow 'n’ ’flicted. | 


Can’t be no gooder’n what you is. Mostaza ’n’ | 
me, we both have to be ’flicted. 


“When 


Of course he'll get 
To-morrow is the regular mail 


the train from the east gets in. But I’m sorry it 
happens this way. It seems like a cold welcome 


|to Phil, when he comes so far to see us.”’ 
I dies,’’ continued Wah-pe-ta, with | 
unwonted loquacity, but without a trace of solem- | 


“Let me go, father,”’ said Ralph. 


“You! Oh no. It’s thirty miles. Too long 


nity in his tone, “I goin’ ride Mostaza slap and cold a ride for you, my son.”’ 


into hebben. S’posin’ 
she no die same time I 
do, I lie on her back 


n’ git one Indian shoot her ‘n’ 


Indian Theology. 
kill 


stroking Mostaza’s sleek sides. 


a 
Wey 


~ 





Raiph's Visit to Wah-pe-ta. 


earth can you want of another horse? You ride 
half the time, as it is.’ 

“I thought,”’ said his father, “that Concha was 
| nearly perfect, but if you are tired of him —’’ 

“Tired of Concha, O father!’’ Ralph’s voice 
trembled. That his own father could imagine 
that he was tired of Concha! ‘It isn’t for myself 
I want the horse,” he said, desperately, ‘‘it’s— 
it’s for another.” 

| ‘For another?’ Doctor Douglas pulled the 
| ends of his long moustache while he studied his 
son thoughtfully. Then he took up his news- 
paper again. 

‘Very well,”’ he said, ‘“‘but if that other should 
happen to be a cripple, see that you get a gentle 
| pony.” 
| Yes, sir, I will,’ Ralph said, blushing between 

embarrassment and pleasure. 

After he had left the room Mrs. Douglas turned 
on her husband with unusual asperity in her 

| manner and exclaimed : 

His Plan “John, I do believe that 

Understood. Ralph intends to trade 

off his beautiful gun to 

get a pony for that ugly little boy of Jim Lane’s. 
I know of no other cripple here.” 

‘“‘Ralph doesn’t need two guns, Alice.” 

‘*No, but Jim Lane must have a score of horses 
already.” 

“*T happen to know that Ralph has tried in vain 
to induce him to let his son have one.”’ 

‘Well, it isn’t Ralph‘s place to make up to him 
| for his father’s neglect.” 


| 











“That is quite true, Alice, but I’m glad he has | 


| made up his mind to do what he can in that way.” 
The plan was carried out completely. An old 
saddle was found for Wah-pe-ta’s pony. There- 
after the Indian boy spent most of his waking 
| hours upon her back. 
| His frozen little heart warmed into new life 
as it made room for two friends, Ralph and 
Mostaza, the pony. It did not even trouble him 


**Could,”’ persisted Wah-pe-ta, stubbornly. 
“Indian t’ink me goin’ to happy huntin’-groun’ 
need pony. Wah-pe-ta nebber tell he goin’ to 
w’ite man’s hebben, need money. W’ite man 
always want money ; Wah-pe-ta goin’ tek horse.”’ 

The two boys were never intimate, though the 
little cripple hovered like a wavering shadow near 
Ralph as he rode. Wah- 
pe-ta was ready to ride 
away if Ralph took no 
notice of him, or to fol- 
low silently in Concha’s wake if Ralph tossed 
him an occasional word. Ralph felt for him the 
tolerant kindness that one may have for a protégé 
of any kind; but to say that the Ute would have 
laid down his life for his white friend would be 
to say but little. 

He did not value his life,—at any rate, he had 
not valued it until he owned Mostaza,—and he 
would have done far more than die for Ralph. 
Ignorant, friendless, poor and crippled, with no | 
hope for the future and no happy memories of the 
past, he would have lived for Ralph’s sake. 

Ralph was poring over his lessons one evening 
in late December when his father entered the 
room, his face radiant. He held an open letter in 
his hand. 

“See here, Alice,’’ he said, ‘‘you may as well | 
let the boy’s lessons go for to-night. He can’t 
study after he hears the news. Watson has just 
got in from town. He brought me a letter from 
my brother Phil. Phil’s coming out!” 

‘“‘Hurrah!’’ cried Ralph, clapping his hands. 
‘“When, father ?”’ 

‘‘He’ll be at the station to-morrow. The letter 
has been delayed; it ought to have reached us a | 
week ago. He meant to give us plenty of time to 
arrange for meeting him. I don’t know, though, 
that it would have made any difference about my | 
going if I had got the letter on time—those scarlet | 
fever cases are in a critical condition.”’ 

‘Some one should meet him,”’ 


Friends, not 
Intimates. 


said Mrs. Doug- | 


| when he found that yellow Mostaza was no match | las. ‘Isn’t it possible for you —’’ 


for black Concha in speed. 


‘““No,”’ replied the doctor, ‘‘it wouldn’t be right. 


| about me. 


‘But it’s growing warmer, father.”’ 
“Yes, it really is,” Mrs. Douglas said; ‘but 


| that is probably because 
her.” | 
“*I don’t believe you could do that,’’ said Ralph, | 


a storm is brewing. His Mother 
Philip can come by the Objects. 
stage, of course. He’ll 


excuse us when he learns why 
no one met him.”’ 

However, Ralph begged eager- 
ly for permission to meet his 
uncle, and his indulgent parents 
at last consented to his plan, 
which was to ride Concha in, 
and return with his uncle. 

As the stage left the railroad 
station for the Agency at eleven 
o'clock, Ralph was obliged to 
get a very early start. Only a 
faint light in the east gave prom- 
ise of coming daylight when, 
having taken a good breakfast, 
he went out to mount his horse. 
Doctor Douglas went out with 
him. 

As he stood bareheaded beside 
the pony he felt a cool touch 
upon his cheek, as though it 
had been softly stroked by fairy 
fingers. The doctor put up his 
hand inquiringly. 

“Why, Ralph,” he exclaimed, 
“it’s snowing !”’ 

Although it was late in Decem- 
ber, this was the first snow of 
the season. Before his father 
spoke Ralph had discovered that 
snow was falling, but had not 
mentioned it. 

“TI don’t at all like the idea of 


your starting out in a snow- 
storm,’’ Doctor Douglas said. 
“It may get much worse. You 


had better give it up.”’ 
“I don’t believe it is going 
to snow much, father,’’ returned 
Ralph, turning his boyish face up to the starless 
sky. ‘But what if it does snow a little? I’ve 
been over the road too many times to lose it, 
snow or no snow.”’ 


“1 don’t know about that, Ralph. Experienced 


plainsmen are not above getting lost in these 
storms sometimes.”’ 
“T'll be all right, father. Don’t you worry 


Good-by He touched Concha and 
was gone. 

Doctor Douglas turned back into the house, 
sorry that he had permitted Ralph to go, though 
he was not seriously un- 
easy even when daylight 
showed that the snow 
was falling steadily. 

He knew that the travelled road would be 
obliterated; that the plains were by this time an 
unbroken expanse of white; but he had no doubt 


Misgivings 
Already. 


| that Ralph could keep the right direction by the 


aid of many and familiar landmarks which he 
knew well. 

Should the boy once safely cross the twenty- 
mile stretch of plains lying between the Agency 
and the foot-hills, he would be safe. Within the 
friendly shadow of the mountains there was little 
danger of his getting lost. 

But before noon the wind was whirling the 
snow before itin blinding clouds. Doctor Douglas 
fought his way through the drifts and the wild, 
white hurry of storm, attending steadily to his 
duties, but the visits all made, he returned home 
anxious and troubled. Mrs. Douglas followed 
him into his office with a pale face, and found 
him pacing the floor in agony. 

“John, dear, don’t you think that Ralph might 
have got through before the wind came up?’’ she 
asked. 

“I hope so, Alice. 
stage comes in, if it gets in at all to-day. 


We shall know when the 
Dick 


| Houston has been on the route five years; he’ll 


make it if it is to be done.” 
The stage was due at five o’clock. In the 
chaos of storm it was already dark at that hour. 
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Doctor Douglas struggled down to the post-office; .iey were travelling due north, bearing away 
the stage would stop there first. from the road which Ralph was presumed to 
Nearly every one at the Post had learned by | have followed. Car. Lovis Kinecssury. 
this time that Ralph Douglas, a universal favorite, 
had left the Agency that morning to ride to town, 
and Doctor Douglas was not the only anxious 
watcher in the little office. 


* 
> 





AUNT MARY. 


ioe " Why, I see her now in the open door, 
The conversation among the crowd who had Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o’er 
The clapboard roof! And her e—ah, me! 


gathered at the post-office had consisted before the | 
doctor’s entrance chiefly of speculations as to 
Kalph’s probable fate; but after he came in there 
was a general silence. In the midst of the silence 
the door slowly opened, and Wah-pe-ta half-stag- 
gered, or was half-blown, into the room. For the Companion. 

He had heard that Ralph was out in the storm, a 
and came wallowing through the drifts in hope to UNCLE AMOS’S GIFT. 
gather some tidings of him. But he asked no In a retired part of the large railroad station five 
questions. A single glance at Doctor Douglas’s | children were awaiting the train from Boston. 
face told him enough. “The train must be late,” said Jamie, the eldest, 

‘‘Hello!” eried a rough soldier, as he limped | who evidently had charge of the little party. 
forward. “Ef here aint Pete! Lookin’ for a| “What do you suppose he will bring us?” said 
letter, Pete ?"” the one other boy, a stout little chap. 

a oie ba we ge “If you’ve asked that question once, Amos, you 
‘Lookin’ for somethin’ t’ steal, more like, 


< : eee | have five hundred times,” said Jennie, the next 
observed another. ‘Them little redskins is all | ojqer of the family. 
thieves.” 


| “Well, I want to know,” said Amos. “I thought 
But if Wah-pe-ta understood the doctor's face,| when he brought us the puppy he couldn’t ever 
the doctor understood his. 


‘bring us anything so nice again.” 
“Jackson, you'd better keep a civil tongue in| 


r 
Wasn’t ( good for a boy to see, 
And wasn’t it good for a boy to be 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s ? 
Selected. —James Whitcomb Riley. 





“Perhaps he won’t bring us anything at all,” 
your head,’’ Doctor Douglas said, sternly. | suggested Jamie, solemnly. 
’ P Rio Tah-ne.ta.| it was a painful idea, and before they had wholly 

woven, tem = _— f — beapeae me - recovered from it the train came rushing in. Then 
crouched in a corner 0 st nee, vee ha bright-eyed little man, with a well-worn satchel, 
Every one had forgotten his presence save ame walking past the group of children without 
Doctor Douglas, who no longer | appearing to see them. Baby Mollie could not 
made a pretence of doing any- stand it. “Uncle Amoth!” she implored. 
thing but look from the window | “Say, Uncle Amos!” roared Amos junior. “We’re 

‘ . ” 5 
into the black darkness of the staring night. | all re agrees pe ; 
t away, others came in.| “Uncle, dear!” called Jennie. 

A a ¥ aa pro lgg seat = stmaster re: | The oldest boy and girl stood smiling. They saw 
nid k er eee a as . | through the joke. The little bright-eyed gentleman 
marked : 


paused abruptly and looked about him. 

“If they don’t git here in half an hour, I reckon | «pid anybody address me?” he asked, pretending 
we might’s well give ’em up for to-night. If| surprise. Then the children fell upon him in 
*twas anybody but Dick Houston drivin’, and if delight. Every one wanted his hands, and there 
he was drivin’ ary other team but them bays that were not enough to go round. 
have been over the road stiddy, night and day| “Well, well, well!” said he, hugely enjoying it. 
and all weathers, fer nigh three years, I wouldn’t “Why, I’m so glad you introduced yourselves! 

tn? ne 9 Never should have known you! Jamie, grown 
be expectin’ of em at all. But I reckon Houston 20 tall his coat can’t keep up with him, and Belles 
and them horses is goin’ to find the road through, young lady! I shall have to bring a bonnet for her 
unless the road gits the bulge on ’em and va- | the next time I come. That reminds me —” 
moses.” | 

Another hour had nearly passed before the | children hoping Uncle Amos would complete the 
postmaster’s faith in Houston and his team was | sentence. They did not 
rewarded. Then came the sound of wheels| Why doesn’t a ah too - 
crunching heavily through the snow, as the stage | he ak? ous. e€ always 
drawn rg its reeking arsine horses drew mad 7 brought them something, 

p had forgotten to do so this 
before the dcor. 

Doctor Douglas rushed out to meet it; some 
one inside the stage caught sight of him, and 


Waiting. 








and it was not likely he 
| time. 

Still it would not do to ask. Jamie and Belle and 
Jennie and Amos were too well-mannered to do 


Then there was a long, suggestive silence—the- 


| last the express-wagon stopped 


| for the Butterfield family, who 


ready to pay a man something to carry it off. So 
he sold it to me for two dollars. I knew the chil- 
dren would have a good time with it all summer.” 

“And the neighbors?” said Mamma Butterfield. 

“1 didn’t think of the neighbors.” 

“I don’t see how the neighbors can complain,” 
said Jamie, stoutly. “Mrs. Smith owns four cats 
that keep coming over into our yard, and she frets 
if Major chases them. And Mr. Jarvis, on the 
other side, plays the cornet half the time.” 

Surely there could never be a longer hour than 
that before the arrival of the hand-organ; but at 
at their door. This was glory Received. 
lived in a very modest block, and seldom had im- 
portant packages from anywhere. 

Finally the large box was open, and the family 
gathered in delighted awe, while Uncle Amos 
examined the precious instrument. It was nearly 
new, it was clean, it did not smell, and the crank 
turned easily. It played five tunes. 

“One apiece for us,” said Amos junior. 
that lucky?” 

Jamie played first—the “Carnival of Venice.” 
Then Belle took her turn: “Grandfather’s Clock.” 
Jennie then played the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Next Amos hilariously ground out ‘‘ Annie 
Rooney,” and all wanted to help Mollie’s chubby 
little fingers On the “Sweet By and By.” 

“TI call that a charming selection of music!” cried 
Uncle Amos. The children unanimously agreed. 
Then they exchanged pieces. Then each played 
through the whole repertoire. 

“It’s a well-made instrument,” said Uncle Amos. 
Finally Mamma Butterfield sent them all off to bed. 
The next day was Sunday. 

“Now to-day,” said Mrs. Butterfield, ‘we will let 
the hand-organ and the neighbors have a rest.” 

“But, mamma,” said Jamie, “the minister’s gone | 
away, and there aint any Sunday school. 1 don’t | 
see any harm in playing the ‘Sweet By and By,’ | 
even on Sunday.” | 

“Certainly not,” said Uncle Amos. “I don’t see | 
why playing the ‘Sweet By and By’ on a hand- | 
organ isn’t just as proper as playing it on an organ 
by hand.” 

This called forth applause from the children, and 
indeed Mrs. Butterfield found it hard to answer. 
She made one provision, however. The instrument 
should be played only in the house with the doors 
closed, so that there should be no collection of 
children in the back yard. 

So all day long the Butterfield children played 
the “Sweet By and By;” played it and sung it, 
played it without singing it, played all the verses, 
and then began again at the beginning. 

Uncle Amos was not a very good singer, but 
“Tum ti tum, tum ti tum, tum ti tum,” sang he, 
over and over, till Belle got him a hymn-book with 
the words. Then who so happy as that family? 

The neighbors? Well, the lady that kept four 
cats decided to go over to another street and spend 
the day with a friend, while the gentleman that | 
played on the cornet often remarked to his wife: 


“Aint 











| 
| 





So Mrs. Butterfield and Mrs. Jarvis held a con. 
ference, private and friendly, and a time limit was 
laid on the use of the hand-organ. Between seven 
in the morning and six at night, unlimited action. 
Beyond them, silence. The children kept this 
compact honestly. 

Soon after Mrs. Jarvis had gone, while the “Car 
nival of Venice” was in full swing, there came a 
ring. 

“I could almost testify in court,” said Uncle 
Amos, “that whoever rang that bell was mad.” 

Belle tiptoed to look out the window, but drew 
back, almost upsetting Jennie, who was trying to 
look over her shoulder. 

“It’s Mrs. Smith,” whispered awestruck Belle. 

“Who’s Mrs. Smith?” demanded Uncle Amos, 
impressed by the family dismay. 

“She’s the one that keeps the four cats.” 

“Oh, that’s all right then,” said Uncle Amos, 
relieved, “I always get along with folks like that. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Smith?” he remarked to 
the sharp-faced woman before she had a chance to 
say anything. “Pleased to meet 
you, I’m sure. My niece has 
told me about your beautiful 
cats.” Mrs. Smith looked at Jennie suspiciously. 

“I’m very fond of cats, myself,” went on Uncle 
Amos. “I wish I was situated so I could keep four 
myself. What color, now, are yours?” 

“Black, and malty, and tortoise-shell, and a little 
yellow one that Major always —” 

“T want to know, now!” interrupted Uncle Amos, 
enthusiastically. “They must be handsome all 
together. I wonder which you prefer, now? I 
like malty cats myself.” 

“I don’t like malty as well as—but I came over to 
say aif® 

“Well, to be sure ’tis hard choosing between a 
malty and a tortoise-shell. Is your tortoise a goou 
breed?” 

“There aint no better breed in the country. | 
come in to —”’ 

“How I wish I could see such a cat! 
a beauty. Couldn’t you bring him in?” 

*“He’s down on the back fence now,” said Mrs. 
Smith, unwarily; and she and Uncle Amos went 
down the yard together, and stood out by the fence 
and had a half-hour’s chat on the subject of tortoise- 
shells. Then Mrs. Smith came in and looked at the 
hand-organ. She brought the favorite Tabby in 
her arms, and listened not unkindly, while Jennie 
played the shortest tune on the list. Then .Mrs. 
Smith took her departure. 

“I’m sure the neighbors are real friendly,” said 
Uncle Amos. “I think they’re going to enjoy the 
instrument soon’s they get fairly used to it.” 

But Uncle Amos’s visit came to an end, and the 
five children mournfully went to the train to seé 
him off. That very day a great misfortune befell 
the family. Mamma Butterfield took cold. 

At first this did not seem very serious. She took 
some hot lemonade when she went to bed, and 
expected to feel better in the morning. But in the 
morning she ached all over, and the rubbing Belle 
gave her did not make her feel any better. 


Cats. 


He must be 


shouted cheerily, ‘Hello, John, here we are! I 
thought we should never get here, though.” 

But Doctor Douglas did not seem to see the 
hand which the tall new-comer was holding out, 


such a thing. Mollie alone could not contain her 
curiosity. 

“Uncle Amoth,” she said sweetly, when the 
whole family had been heartily weleomed by 


“Amanda, I’d no idea these walls were so thin. 
If this thing keeps up, we must move away.” 
At sunset the younger Butterfields went to bed 





Next day she was worse, and the doctor said 
| that Mrs. Butterfield had typhoid fever. 
Now these were hard times for the little house. 


Mamma Butterfield at their modest little home, 
“what did you bring uth thith time?” 

“O Mollie!” chorused the others, reproachfully. 

“Well,” said Uncle Amos, who really wanted to 
tell, “it’s in a box, and it’s coming by express. 
Now you may all have one question and one guess 
apiece about it, and then I sha’n’t tell you another 
I’m afraid there | thing till it comes. Jamie’s turn first.” 
wasn’t much chance of his doing anything else. | — us ” r. congo aera peg ».” 
The storm is terrific out there on the plains—at oe Pt taro Me Ar Png wl aii 
least I mean’’—catching a glimpse of his brother’s | “I guess it’s a kennel for Major.” Major was the 
face—‘‘it’s confusing; Ralph would have found | homely little dog at Jamie’s heels. He had been 
it so.” Uncle Amos’s gift to them the year before. 

It was with difficulty that Doctor Douglas was| Uncle Amos delightedly shook his head. “Next!” 
persuaded to wait until daybreak before starting | Belle was ready at once. “What is it made of?” 
out in search of his son. At dawn the rescue| “Wood, brass, iron, steel and lots of other 
party were in their saddles. The storm had | ‘Hings,” slowly enumerated Uncle Amos. 
ceased, but it was turning colder. & on —_— dismayed. “An ice-chest,” she 

azarded at last. 

““We're bound to find Ralph before long,” said “No, it isn’t!” chuckled Uncle Amos. 
the scout, who rode by Doctor Douglas’s side. | jennie’s turn.” 

“It hasn’t been very cold. Of course he may be| Jennie took her time. She was trying to think of 
pretty hungry.” 


a question which would make it sure. 
‘‘He had lunch in his saddle-pocket,’’ Doctor| ‘Come, hurry up, Jennie!” prompted Amos 
Douglas said. ‘I hope he hasn’t 


junior. “Ask something, quick!” 
suffered. Is there no place where 


as he peered past him into the dark interior of the 
stage. 

‘““Where is Ralph?” he asked. 

“Ralph? What do you mean?’’ demanded 
Philip. When the matter was explained to him, 
he said, soberly : 

‘‘He missed us, that’s certain. 





“Now it’s 





Hopeful. 





as usual; but they were told that they might getup | hold. With Mamma Butterfield sick, who was to 
as early as they pleased. So Amos junior put his | bring in money to pay the rent? Jamie hunted till 
hand to the crank of the organ next morning as the | he found a place in a store at three dollars a week— 
clock struck four. | better than nothing. Belle was chief nurse, with 

“TI reckon,” said he, with’ satisfaction, “that I | Jennie to help and keep house the best she could. 
shall have one whole hour before it’s time to bring | ‘And Amos,” ordered Belle, “you must look out 
up the tabs for the washing. I'll have a little | for Mollie.” 
variety. We did the ‘Sweet By and By’ for all it| “Seems to me I might earn something, too,” said 
was worth yesterday.” Amos. “Aint the rent most due?” 

So the cheery “Carnival of Venice” pealed out; “Yes,” Belle sighed. “And there’s money needed 
then “Grandfather’s Clock ;” but the “Star Spangled | for medicines and things. I’m sure I don’t know 
Banner” was rather his favorite, and he settled to | how we’re ever going to get along. But you take 
that. Strong was Amos junior, and the crank went care of Mollie, Amos. That’ll be a great help.” 
round at a lively rate. The cornet-player opened Amos took Mollie and went out in the back yard 
his sleepy eyes beyond the thin partition, and | by the hand-organ to do some thinking. 
roused his wife. | Next morning he secretly borrowed a_ wheel- 

“Amanda,” said he, “has this thing been going | barrow of Mr. Jarvis, and lifting the organ on 
on all night?” | it, trudged away with Mollie and Major at his heels. 

“I don’t know,” was the sleepy reply. They returned toward supper-time, tired, but in 





“T guess 


so. Probably that’s what made me dream so.” | good spirits: Amos rum- 
“Well, now, Amanda,” protested he, “these | maged around, gave Mol- Where had they 
Buttertields are nice lie her supper and put her been? 


children, but this thing’s Not appreciated. to bed, before the girls 
got to stop. Go in and | could ask where she had been. So he did next day, 
ask them what they’ll sell that hand-organ for.” andthe next. The neighbors came in and sat up 

Unconscious of this menace, Amos junior changed | with Mrs. Butterfield nights, and Belle and Jennie 
to “Annie Rooney,” and the cornet man rose de- did everything by day, while Jamie worked hard in 


jectedly to dress. | the store. 


“Well,” said Jennie, desperately, “what does it 
he would find shelter ?”’ 


smell like?” 

**No, not until he leaves the reservation, and 
that, as you know, extends to the foot-hills. I 
rather wonder, though, that, having a good horse 
under him, he hasn’t shown up before this. The 
horse would be likely to find the way home, even 
if the boy couldn’t.”’ 

*Yes,’’ Doctor Douglas said, “I have thought 
of that.”’ 

Early as it was when the party from the Post 
took the road, a rescue party had already pre- 
ceded them—a very small party mounted on a 
yellow pony. 

After the stage came in the evening before, 
Wah-pe-ta had listened silently to the hurried 
questions and conjectures in regard to Ralph. 
Then, heavy-hearted, he mounted Mostaza and 
started homeward; but on the way he formed a 
plan of his own. 

“T aint goin’ to tell nobody. They all make 
laugh at little lame Pete,’’ he reflected bitterly. 
“S’posin’ I don’t come back sume more, who 
care? My fadder he got plenty papoose.”’ 

Unlike the troopers, this rescue party did not 
attempt to follow the road to town, or to search 
the adjacent country. Mostaza soon found that 
she was to have matters her own way. Her rider 
did not guide her, except to repress any attempt 
to return to the Agency, and to urge her onward. 


Finally she struck out at a good pace, thinking | 


this as good a time as any to visit a certain 
valley that she knew of and loved. 

Wah-pe-ta, whose sense of direction was nearly 
as accurate as the needle of a compass, knew that 


“On the whole, [ prefer the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ to that dismal ‘Annie Rooney’ tune. I'll goin 
myself after breakfast and settle this.” 

So just as the Butterfields were deciding who 


“No smell to it. At least I hope there isn’t. 
I forgot to find out if it was clean.” 

Now here was an important admission. What 
could it mean? All the children looked anxious, 
but Amos junior propounded his question before 
there was time for remark. ‘‘How much did it cost?” 

“Why, Amos Butterfield!” 
| “I’m really ashamed of you!” said his mother. 
| “Well,” said Amos junior, contritely, “he said 
| we might ask any question we chose.” 

“It’s all right,” said Uncle Amos. “I paid two 
| dollars for it. I’d just as lief answer the question.” 
| “That doesn’t make it any politer for Amos to 
| ask it,” said Belle. 
| “I guess it’s a sled,” said Amos, who had wanted 
| one all the winter before. 
| “No, indeed!” cried Uncle Amos. 

darling, it’s your turn.” 

Mollie had been standing by, silently listening. 
| She had not entirely understood it all. 


the cornet man rapped. 

“Come right in, Mr. Jarvis!” said Mrs. Butter- 
field. ‘This is my brother-in-law, the one Amos is 
named for.” 

“Happy to meet you,” said Uncle Amos, shaking 
hands cordially. “Glad you came over to enjoy 
the organ with us. Why didn’t you bring over 
your cornet? We could have quite a concert. We 
all sing, you know. The ‘Sweet By and By,’ now, 
is a nice tune. We practised it some yesterday, 
and got so we could render it finely. Bring in your 
cornet, sir, and let’s all try it together.” 





“Now, Mollie, 


I’d drop in just a minute to —”, 


| “Ask one question, dear, and Uncle Amos will| “That’s right!” broke in Uncle Amos. “Always 
answer it,” directed Jamie. glad to see lovers of music. Jamie, play ‘Annie 
| Mollie looked up with large, placid eyes at her | Rooney’ before the gentleman goes. You know 


uncle. “What ith it?” she asked, confidently. 
This was received with 
great delight. With one 
voice all declared that 
Uncle Amos was bound to 
answer. Uncle Amos caught the child up and | that thing that I haint got the heart to tell ’°em what 
kissed her in glee. Indeed, he was rather glad to | a nuisance ’tis. Now you goin by and by, Amanda. 
| be obliged to answer, for the secret was a burden. | See if you can get Mrs. Butterfield off by herself, 
| “Well,” said he, “it’s a hand-organ!” 
The children shouted in delight. Mrs. Butterfield | play every day except Sundays, but don’t let ’em 
' looked at him in dismay. begin before daylight nor keep it up after dark. 
“Pi tell you how I gotit,” went on the little | If it was a cornet, now, nobody could complain; 
gentleman. “I met a man on the street who said it | for a cornet is a genuine musical instrument, and 
| had been left with him for payment of a debt. He | never disturbs anybody. But you go in and see 
didn’t know what to do with it, and was almost | what you can do, Amanda.” 


my sweetheart.’ ”’ 
So Mr. Jarvis listened patiently to the tune, and 
went home somewhat shamefaced to his wife. 


The Question 
after all. 








should wash dishes and who play the hand-organ, | 


“Well, | haven’t much time to stop this morning,” 
faltered Mr. Jarvis, much embarrassed. “I thought | 


the words, Mr. Jarvis. ‘Little Annie Rooney, she’s | 


“The Butterfield children are so pleased with | 


| and make some regulation about time. Let ’em_ 


| At last the doctor said that the patient was likely 
|to do well. There wasn’t a happier household in 
the land than the Butterfields then. The girls cried 
| for delight, and Jamie went to work whistling. 
One pleasant September afternoon, when Mrs. 
| Butterfield was for the first time sitting up by the 

window, she saw a singular procession coming 
| down the street. 

Jamie headed it, looking severe, and wheeling 

|the hand-organ. Next came Amos and Mollie, 

hand in hand, evidently feeling they were under 
| displeasure. But Amos had the air of a worthy boy 
| wronged. Major brought up the rear, his tail 
| between his legs. 
“What do you think I found when I went over to 
| the West End this afternoon on an errand?” Jamie 
| began, wrathfully, when he marshalled all in. 
“There on a corner sat these children begging!” 

“T wasn’t begging!” declared Amos, stoutly. “1 
was just playin’ the hand-organ. When I got tired, 
Mollie spelled me a little; and when Mollie got 
| tired, I made up my jacket into a pillow and let her 
|takeanap. Major he begged a little. But all the 
ladies would say, ‘How cunnin’!’ and then some 
times I put him through his tricks and they’d almost 
always put something into the —” 

Amos stopped. The look on his mother’s face wa= 
more than he could bear. As for Mollie, she set up 
such a how] that all attention was diverted to herself. 
When she was finally pacified, Mrs. Butterfield put 
out her hand and drew Amos up close to herself. 

“Now, my boy,” said she, ‘tell mother all about 
it.” So Amos told. 


“I thought it was a pity if everybody else was 
helpin’ and me not, and I didn’t see why I couldn't 
take the hand-organ out and earn some money. 

| I tried it. 
real good times. 


Se 
And Mollie and me and Major, we had 
Didn’t we, Mollie?” 
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Mollie nodded with emphasis. She was ready | 
to howl again if anybody scolded Amos. 

“Folks enjoyed the music,” wenton Amos. “The | 
first day I stayed out where the big houses are, and | 
almost every one that went past put something into 
the dipper.” 

“So that’s where the dipper went,” interposed 
Belle. “I hunted all over the house for it.” 

“Finally one lady came out,” continued Amos, 
“and gave me a quarter, and said she didn’t think 
it was fair to stay so long in one place. So I moved 
over to the opposite corner. Then after an hour or 
so she came out with another quarter, and said she 
thought the folks further up the street would want 
to hear it, so I went up there. Folks were like that 
all the time, just as good! I’ve got a lot of money,” 
he added, proudly. 

“Go get it,” ordered Jamie. 

So Amos produced a handkerchief full of coins. | 

\ few quarters, many dimes, a whole pile of nickels 
and some cents. 

They all counted it up. There was more than 
Jamie could have earned in a month. Enough to 
pay the rent, enough to pay for the medicines, and 
alittle more. Mrs. Butterfield choked a little. The 
money problem had worried her sadly. 

“Children dear,” she said, “‘we will take this 
money and use it thankfully. It was certainly sent 
for us. But, Amos dear, I’d rather you wouldn’t 
do it any.more.” 

So Amos didn’t put the hand-organ on a wheel. 
barrow again. But when his Uncle Amos heard 
about it all, he rubbed his hands in delight. 

“Now I want to know,” he said aloud to himself, 
“I want to know if that organ wasn’t a real nice 
gift for that family !” 

CAROLINE HARWOOD GARLAND. 
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A GOOD MAN’S AIM. 


To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 


Selected. —Henry Van Dyke. 


For the Companion. 


A TALE OF A PLOT. . 
By W. Clark Russell. 


One morning many years ago two boatmen stood 
on Deal Beach, gazing at a crowd of ships lying 
immediately abreast. One said to the other: 

“Bill, see that there schooner lying in the wake 
of the little brig?” 

“Yes,” answered Bill. 

“I was aboard her last noight. I couldn’t see no 
crew to speak of. Three men anda boy. Them’s 
all I noticed, and she’s all two hundred ton.” 

“She'll be waiting for men, you lay,” said Bill. 

The other boatman shrugged his shoulders. For 
some time they talked about other ships which 
floated in the crowd. The boatman named Bill 
then asked his mate if he knew where that little 
brig yonder was bound to. 

“Pernambuco.” 

“What’s her cargo, d’ye know?” 

“Why, old Hammond was a-talking about her 
yesterday, and I reckon she’s a rich ship. I'd like 
to have the salving of her. Old Hammond talked 
of pictures, pianofortes, and a sort of toy-shop 
consignment.” 

“She’s middling deep with it.” 

After conversing for some time in this way, the 
two men repaired to a public house. 

The Downs submitted a full scene of shipping 
that morning, but the light wind was foul for a 
down-Channel run. Afar would glide some shining 
breasts of sail, slowly blowing Thamesward, or to 
the German Ocean, and at long intervals the light 
blue sky was tarnished by the smoke of a steamer. 
It was mostly canvas in those days, though the 
side-wheel had for some time been plying between 
France and England, and tall ships of an uncouth 
pattern were being paddled by like means around 
the Cape into Indian seas. 

The breeze hung southwest all day long, but 
toward eleven o’clock at night it veered into north- 
east. The moon was then rid- 
ing high, and the light under 
her, flashing from the southern 
limb of the Goodwins to the very shadow of the 
South Foreland, was a fan-shaped glory of trem- 
bling greenish silver. 

By this light, to the first shift of the wind, above 
a hundred ships of all classes and denominations | 
started to get under way, and the damp inshore | 
night wind was merry with the music of capstan | 
and windlass, and the songs of men heaving at | 
handles and thrusting at bars. 

The world has few finer sights to offer than a | 
great fleet of ships of all rigs unmooring by moon- | 
light, lifting their swelling heights of canvas to the 
stars, and moving, pale and silent, like a vast cloud 
over the face of the waters, every spire of sail 
waning in the moonshine till you might think it | 
was 4 column of steam feathering out of the shiv- 
ering splendor under the planet. 

One of the first of the vessels to get up her anchor 
was the little brig the boatman had questioned his 
companion about. Scarcely was she under way 
when the schooner astern of her slowly mastheaded 
her mainsail as though with the help of machinery, 
and setting a jib, followed the brig, steering for the 
other’s counter as if she sought the pilotage of a 
red lantern that hung there. 

As the Channel opened the vessels scattered. It 
might have been noticed, however, though there 
was nothing whatever significant in the circum- 
stance, that the schooner, under easy canvas, con- | 
tinued to sail in the wake of the brig. 

The wind freshened in the small hours. At dawn 
the brig was washing through it nobly under a 
maintopgallantsail. The land of England stretched 
along to starboard. Astern and on the port beam | 
were several sail, and one of them was the schooner, | 
leaning sharply over, the foam bursting in clouds | 
from her shearing stern as she raced through the 
sreen ridges. 

A man on the deck of the brig, after looking at | 
the schooner through a telescope, closed the tubes 
with a nod of satisfaction, and turning to a burly 


Fair Wind. 

















fellow who stood beside him, exclaimed: “It’s all 
right, Silas! Dick’s got the scent. But we’ll need 
to keep a bright lookout.” 

The person who spoke these words was the cap- 


tain of the brig, a man named George Butcher, | 


and the seaman whom he addressed was his brother 
Silas, the mate of the ves- 
sel. They were as unlike 
as it is possible to imag- 
ine. George was a slender, wiry, dark man, sharp 
and restless of glance; his brother was a great 
lump of a figure almost shapeless, puffed about 
the cheeks, scarlet with weather and drink, with 
large, protruding, moist blue eyes. 

It was true, as the Deal boatman had told the 


Two Brothers. 


other, that this brig, whose name was the Mermaid, | 


was bound to Pernambuco, and the Deal boatman 
had doubtless good reason for alleging that her 
cargo Was a valuable one. 

Now, all through this day the brig stormed along, 


but when the night came, though the breeze had | 


scanted somewhat, sail was reduced, and the mate, 






“lt was aboard her tast noight.” 


Silas Butcher, soon after sunset hung a large, 
brilliantly burning read lamp over the vessel’s 
stern. There were four seamen, a cook and a 
boy, making, with the boatswain, the captain and 
the mate, nine souls in all. 

The name of the boatswain was Jonathan Cheap. 
At midnight he relieved the deck, acting as second 
mate. Time after time he might have been seen to 
step aft and look over the stern to see that the lan- 
tern was burning; and time after time he would 
carefully sweep the sea line astern and on either 
quarter with a night glass, doing in this precisely 
what Silas Butcher, who had gone below at eight 
bells, had done before him ever since it fell dusk. 

It was on the afternoon of the sixth day following 
the date of the brig’s departure from the Downs. 
The weather was fine, the breeze moderate, and 
the brig was rolling before it with a crow-like flap 
of her dark and ill-set canvas occasionally as she 
sank her round bows into the white brine. 

Jonathan Cheap was aloft on the foretopgallant- 
yard, apparently at work there, though had his 
motions been attentively surveyed from the deck, 
it would have been seen that he repeatedly, in a 
furtive way, directed a small pocket telescope at 
the line of the horizon 
on the starboard cathead. 
The mate and the captain 
paced the deck together, 
and both of them would often pause to gaze intently 
in the direction in which the boatswain peered. 

An able seaman, named Samuel Carter, stood at 
the little wheel. The boy was in the galley, and 
two sailors were below, their watch being up. 

On a sudden the boatswain from aloft sung out, 
“Sail ho!” and then, having apparently finished 
what he was about, at once descended to the deck 


Suspicious 
Movements. 


and went aft to the two Butchers, with whom he | 


exchanged a few sentences. 

About an hour later the gleaming cloths of a 
vessel were plain in sight on the starboard bow; 
she came along fast, heeled by a press of canvas, 
and as the Mermaid’s pace was good, George 
Butcher and his brother were soon able to make 
out that the stranger which steered her course as 


though to intercept the brig was a fore-and-aft | 


schooner. 

They waited a little; then George Butcher, 
bringing his eye away from the telescope, said in a 
low voice to his brother: 

“It’s Dick right enough, Silas.” 

When the schooner was almost in a line with the 
brig, she hove to, “scandalizing” her mainsail, as 
it is called, and letting go her fore halyards, and 
there she lay without headway, delicately swaying 
her somewhat elegant shape upon the long blue 
heave of sea, whilst from her maintopmast head 
there floated the red commercial flag of Great 
Britain, the Jack inverted as a signal of distress. 


“Better heave to and see what he wants,” cried | 


George Butcher in a loud voice; whereupon Silas 


sang out for the main-braces to be manned, and the | 





| seamen of the brig brought her to a stand when 
she was within comfortable hailing distance of the 
| schooner. 
| of the fore-and-after. 
sent a melancholy howl across of “Brig ahoy!” 

“Hallo?” shouted Captain George Butcher, in 
response. 

“We're in great distress,” cried the man, in a 
melancholy, dirge-like key. ‘We're terribly short 
of hands. Can yer loan us a seaman or two to 
help.us to our port?”’ 

Captain Butcher turned to the mate and the boat 
swain Cheap, and appeared to consult with them. 
Whilst this was doing the two men whose watch 
was belowcame up out of the forecastle to learn 
what the matter was. Presently Captain Butcher 
shouted: 

“Schooner ahoy! What schooner are you 

The man answered that she was the Lagle, of one 


o” 


hundred and fifty tons, bound to Cadiz; and he was tune, Oceanic and other in 
was taken with a violent | surance offices for upwards 


about to proceed when he 
fit of coughing. Thereupon the other man came to 


his side and called 
an entreaty that a boat 
should be sent that their 
story might be related. 
“For we’re both too 
sick to make ourselves onder- 
stood by shouting,” said he. 
Captain Butcher flourished his 
hand affirmatively. A boat was 
lowered, and he and the boat 
swain Cheap, the able seantan 
Samuel Carter, and another went 
aboard the schooner. 

The mate Silas Butcher walked the deck 
of the brig, and the cook and remaining sail 
ors leaned over the side, watching the 
schooner. All saving Carter got out of the 
boat and went on board the Lagle, and Silas 
Butcher saw them disappear down the little 
companionway. 

In a few minutes the man who had first 
hailed the Mermaid came to the schooner’s 


rail and shouted with lungs whose power of | adobe house. 


delivery gave the lie to the statement his 
companion had made: 

“You can fill on your topsail. 
men, and we mean to keep ’em!” 

The mate started, and looked thunderstruck, and 
bawled back, “What d’yer mean? 
us in this quandary. 
| of navigation, and how can I work the brig with 
those men?” and he pointed to the fellows who 
were staring over the rail. 

“We can’t help that!” shouted the other; “we 
want a navigator ourselves, and hands to sail the 
ship, and the men we've got are the men we mean 
to keep.” 

“Then if that’s the case,” bellowed the burly 
figure of the mate, with 
many marks of distress The Mate 
| and consternation in the Protests. 
motions of his arms and 
shapeless bulk of body, “take me, too, for I’m not 
| a-going to be left here to drown.” 

The other signed with his hand, and calling to a 
| man who was pacing the deck forward entered the 
boat in which Carter was seated. They promptly 
| rowed aboard the Mermaid. 
| was to be seen of Captain George Butcher and his 
| companions. 
| The man who climbed over the brig’s side was a 
| eqenne, stoutly-built fellow in a glazed hat and a 
| round coat. The moment he showed himself Silas 
| Butcher began to abuse him in all the injurious 
| words he could find tongue for. The other listened 
| coolly and then said: 
“Is it to be stay or go with you?” 
“Why,” cried the mate, “I can’t navigate this 


We've got the 








Only two men were visible on the deck | 
One stood upon the rail and | 


You can’t leave | 
I’m mate, but I know nothing | with many a tender caress. Then he would fly 


Meanwhile nothing | 


ship, but I call those men to witness that you’re | 


| thieves and scoundrels, and that under the mask of 
wanting help you’ve stolen a ship’s crew!” 
“Get into the boat,” said the man with a scowl. 


The mate was stepping to the side when the cook | 


| called out: 

“Are we to be left?” 

“There’s no help forit. We're too few for them,” 
| growled Silas Butcher, doubling his fists. 
“What's to become of us, then?” said the cook. 
| “You can come along with the rest,” said the 
man who hailed from the schooner. “We can do 
| with more—with all of ye. But bet your life that 
| the men this here mate says we’ve stolen are the 
| men we want and mean to keep.” 

A sharp discussion followed. It ended in the 
remaining sailors and boy bringing up their bags 
| and getting into the boat, and swearing it was all 
one to them, that what must be, must be, and that 
| they were not going to be left in the brig to wash 
about, perhaps for weeks, and then be found 
maniacs or corpses. 

The mate, before stepping into the boat, asked 
permission to descend into the cabin to collect a 
few of his things. He was some time absent. The 
man in the glazed hat exhibited no impatience. 
Presently he appeared, the boat shoved off, and the 
brig was left derelict. 


| pretty well feathered and a very 
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The breeze all this while was failing; when the 
| people were on board the schooner sail was made 
and her head was put off southwest. Nevertheless it 
was contrived that the brig should be kept in sight 
until on a sudden she was seen to melt out against 
the western gleam. The man in the glazed hat was 
watching her through 
appeared. 

He said to Jonathan Cheap, who stood clos« 
beside him, “‘She’s gone!’ and immediately orders 
were given to crowd the schooner with canvas. 

It was not until eighteen months after this that 
the mystery of the schooner’s procedure and of the 
brig’s abandonment was cleared up. 
Carter turned queen’s evidence, and thus an extra 
ordinary fraud was brought to light. 

It seems that the Mermaid, with a worthless 
cargo, professedly consigned to Pernambuco, was 

| insured in the Ocean, Nep 


a telescope when she dis 


Samuel 


How it 


was planned. 


of thirteen thousand pounds. 

The vessel was registered in the name of the 
Butchers. They told their story—how the captain 
and crew had been stolen out of the brig, whicl 
was therefore abandoned in mid-ocean. Chea) 
Carter and two witnesses from the Hagle, men 
who afterward swore they had been frightened 
into complicity by deadly threats, testified to the 
truth of the Butchers’ statement. 

The insurance people, not being in those day- 
80 very critical in inquiry as they now are, paid 
the money. 

A squabble over the division of the plunder 
ensued, and Carter turned upon his confederates. 
Ife said that the Hagle had been hired by the 
Butchers to follow the brig out of the Downs, and 
under the pretence of wanting men, to kidnap her 
commander and crew. The mate Butcher, when 
he entered the brig’s cabin, avowedly to feteh his 
clothes, scuttled her, and they waited to see her 
sink before they “cracked on.” 

The schooner went to pieces on a Bahama key, 
but all hands came off with their lives. 

The Butchers were arrested. Cheap effected his 
escape, nor were the rogues who had taken part in 
the proceedings aboard the Hagle to be found 
Abundant evidence was forthcoming, and George 
and Silas Butcher were sentenced to transportation 
for the term of their natural lives. 


-o- 


For the Companion. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 


Perhaps reader of this paper knows a 
robin when he sees one, but it is one thing to 
know a bird by name and quite another to know 
the bird itself. Iam sure that no boy or girl could 
watch a family of robins, as 1 did for nearly five 
weeks, and ever meet a robin afterward without 
greeting him as a friend. 
It was early in May when my acquaintance began 
with the family whose history I am about to relate. 
Then | discovered that the pair had found a build 
ing-site to their liking in a fork of the apple-tree 
| within ten feet of my window 

All that day and the next, in spite of the rain, 
Mr. and Mrs. Redbreast were busy plastering their 
So steadily did they work, collecting 
sticks, grass and mud, and molding and shaping 
with breast and beak, that their home was all ready 
to move into by the second night. 

When the nest contained four pretty blue eggs, 
the little wife began to set. The male would occa 
sionally fly up to the nest and offer his spouse food, 


every 


| into a neighboring tree and call to her merrily, 
“Cheer up! cheer up!” 

She had been setting twelve days when I thought, 
from Mr. Redbreast’s frequent visits to the garden 
for worms, that his family had increased. Of this 
I was not sure until next day, when he came to the 
| nest with a worm in his beak. His mate, instead 
of taking it from him, slowly rose and lowered her 
bill into the nest as if to whisper some secret to 
little ones there. 

Then two tiny beaks rose to view, and opened to 
receive the morsel. Next instant Mr. Redbreast 
was off for another worm, and the little mother 
was lovingly covering her precious brood. 

They were three days old when I awoke one 
morning at four o’clock, and watched them as they 
ate their morning meal. During the next two hours 
food was brought to the nest fourteen times, and 
each time was eaten as greedily as if the little 
brood were on the verge of starvation. 

So rapidly had the young birds grown by this 
| time that four heads could be seen above the edge 

of the nest when the parents were away. They 
were not pretty heads in that stage of develop- 
ment, for they were entirely bare except for a gray 
fuzz, and the prominent features were an immense 
mouth and two bulging lumps on the sides. These 
lumps opened as eyes three days later. 

The babies were now six days old and looked 
| more like birds, though still far from being objects 
of beauty. They had grown so large as nearly to 
fill the nest, and at the slightest noise would lift up 
their heads high, and open their mouths wide. 

So long and slender were their necks, their heads 
so wide and flat, their beaks ao long and opened to 
an almost incredible width, that there was some 
thing uncanny about them as they stretched up and 
uttered a queer little whine when either parent 
brought food. 

I don’t know where Mr. Redbreast spent his 
nights, but I do know that at half-past three o’clock 
on the morning when the young birds were a week 
old, he flew up to his front door and fondly saluted 
his family. After a few moments, with a parting 
caress, to which the little mother responded in a 
contented twitter, he dropped from the twig by 
the nest. In a few minutes, with the air of one 
who was conscious of having done his duty, he 
returned with the first course of their morning meal. 

The first faint streak of light was just showing 
in the east, but his day’s work had begun. All 
day long, until after dusk, he and his mate were 
tireless in their search for food for the little ones. 

The small folks in the nest grew more interest 
ing every day. At ten days of age they were 
bright family 
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Two ened brighter than the tem, Aa were a the nest, - looked curiously up and down with the result that the German market would 
growing restless in their crowded nest. ‘They | among the branches for a few minutes’ Then he | soon be wholly lost to the czar’s subjects for lack 
would stand upon its edge, stretch their wings | spread his wings and flew a few feet, to a limb 


and necks, then stand on one foot, stretch out the | 
other leg, and gape like a sleepy schoolboy. The | 
home nest was getting too small for them, and the | 
poor little mother was quite crowded out. 

Two days later one of the young ones mysteri- 


from which he looked around with wondering 
| eves. 

The little bird left behind settled down content- 
edly for a while, turning around and pressing the | 
nest, much as the mother did in shaping it, and 


ously disappeared, and I feared that he had fallen | | all of the time making a soft, happy sound, as if 


from the nest and become 
the prey of some prowling 
cat. , But, probably, he 
had flown away, to begin 
life on his own account. 
Now full fledged, they 
showed the robin mark- 
ings distinctly—the black 
head, the light ring about { 
the eye, the light throat } ih) 
and red breast prettily \ 
mottled above. The tail 
was the least developed, 
being not over three- 
fourths of an inch in 
length. As they sat in 
the nest it was elevated “7 
at such an angle that it 
pointed skyward, like 
the tail of a 
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wren. It seemed incredible, that in less than two | 
weeks from the time that they broke the shell of 
the egg, and in one week from the time they 
opened their eyes, they could have developed into 
such handsome creatures. 

Beauties they were as they gazed at me so 
knowingly from above the edge of the nest. The 
three heads were close together, and each little 
face was full of expression, while they looked 
fearlessly into my eyes, as if trying to understand 
what sort of creature I was. Suddenly the mother 
flew into the tree with food for them. Instantly 
the heads lifted, the mouths opened wide, the 
wings fluttered, and every feather bristled with 
life and animation. 

Their appetites being satisfied, they settled down 
for an after-dinner nap, with the three beaks 
pointing directly at me, and the eyes blinking 
drowsily. 

And a nap they needed, for a tremendous 
quantity of food had gone into their stomachs 
since I sat down at the window an hour earlier. 
I wondered what a bird’s digestive apparatus 
could be like, for worms, bugs, slugs and moths 
in great numbers all slipped down their gaping 
throats. 

Once, a spear of grass, more than ten inches 
long, which hung from the father bird’s beak, 
was eagerly seized by one of the youngsters. 
After a few convulsive gulps it disappeared down 
his throat. 

But a robin’s life is too short to be spent in 
providing food for hungry children, when they 
are old enough to begin to look for it themselves. 
Was there not another house to be built and 
another brood to be reared, before the berries were 
all gone, and the birds should start for the sunny 
south ? 

Several! times during the day the mother came 
to the nest with food, held it tantalizingly in sight 
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of the fledglings, allowed them to struggle for it, 
and then devoured it herself! Was she urging 
them to seek their own food by tempting the 
appetite and then leaving it unsatisfied ? 

About five o’clock a faint chirp from the tree 
awoke me. One of the small birds stood on a 
limb, with his back turned to his old home and 
the wide world before him. Soon the mother 
came with food for the remaining ones, but no 
sign of recognition passed between her and the 
young adventurer. He flapped his wings two or 
three times, and with a hoarse croak flew clumsily 
into a neighboring tree. I did not see him again. 

After the mother’s next visit, the larger bird in 
the nest began to stretch. He stood on the edge 





pleased to have 
plenty of room. 
But his content- 
ment did not last 
long. 
Soon Mrs..Red- 
/ breast came with 
food, and with it, 
I fancy, she gave 
him some whole- 
some advice, for 
she had no sooner 
disappeared than 
f he showed an in- 
clination to follow 
his late compan- 
ion who, when he 
-» “ gaw the mother 
“come to the nest, 
turned awkward- 
ly around on his 
perch, and flew a 
little way toward 
her. She paid him 
no attention. 

In less than five 
minutes the little 
fellow left behind mustered courage to try 
his wings. With a desperate spring from the side 
of the nest, he settled on a limb a few feet from 
the other bird. The parents for the next ten 
minutes called and coaxed and scolded from a 
neighboring tree, until the youngsters launched 
out and flew to them, one after the other. Soon 
all were out of sight, and my tree robbed of its 
treasures. 

A few days after the nest was deserted I | 
heard a queer, scratching noise in the tree, and 
saw a chipmunk peeping over the side of the nest, 
first at me, and then into the nest. Having satisfied 
himself that everything was all right, he briskly 
hopped into the nest, whirled around in it two or 
three times, and then cuddled down just as, in 
my childish fancy years ago, Goldilocks cuddled 
down when she ‘tried the little bear's bed.”” But 
Bunny didn’t go to sleep. 

He filled the nest as completely as if it had been 
made for him, but it evidently did not suit him 
for a residence. After lying and blinking in it 
for a few minutes, he sprang out, scampered 
down the trunk of the tree, and was soon out of 
sight among the shrubbery. 

EMELINE A. Cross. 
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For the Companion. 
DISCORDS. 
Avdpotous winds, inspired to minstrelsy, 
Whistle and howl among the maple boughs, 
Yet March has work to do for you and me— 
Some one the sleeping crocus must arouse. 
PAULINE WESLEY. 


+O. 


THE RUSSIAN-GERMAN TREATY. 


At the beginning of February the Emperor 
William once more startled the world. This time 
it was by declaring that war between Russia and 
Germany would result from going on with their 
tariff quarrel, which must continue if the new 
commercial treaty, that has been arranged be- 
tween his ministers and those of the czar, should 
be rejected by the Reichstag. 

Last August the tariff quarrel became very 
serious. The Russian customs officers were then 
ordered to put heavy additional duties on all 
imports from Germans, and to exact a spécial tax 
from their vessels using Russian ports. 

The Berlin government at once hit back by 


| putting new taxes on imports from Russia, and 


by interfering to prevent Germans buying her 
securities. 

But the trouble began long before that. Accord- 
ing to one side, it started when Bismarck was 
Chancellor, and Germany adopted higher customs 
duties, which bore with special severity on Russian 
farm products. According to the other side, the 
quarrel opened in 1892, when the czar prohibited 
the export of rye to Germany. 

He did this on the ground, or pretext, that the 
famine in Russia required him to keep coarse 
grains there, and keep them cheap, for the use of 
the starving people. But the German poor had 
long been depending largely on Russian rye for 
their bread, and the czar may have calculated 
that they could not get along without the grain 
from that source. 

It seemed to be more or less the belief of Ger- 
mans that the czar hoped to get their customs 
taxes specially lowered or abolished as the price 
for removing his prohibition of the export of rye. 
If that was his hope it was a mistaken one, for 
the Germans easily got all the rye they needed 
from other countries. 

All this time Chancellor Caprivi was working 
out a new commercial policy, that of reciprocity. 
His aim was to make treaties by which Germany 
would reduce customs duties in favor of the 
products of countries that would lay correspond- 
ingly low duties on German products. 





On this plan several treaties were concluded, 


of a reciprocity treaty. As it did not seem possible 
to arrange one last year, the Russians proceeded 
in August to close their market, as has been 
previously mentioned. 

Yet the statesmen of both countries really 
wished to reach some agreement for the common 
good. Bargaining for a reciprocity treaty had 
been going on before the quarrel got to its worst. 
The difficulty was to find a basis for the desired 
treaty. 

The czar’s particular wish was to open the 
neighboring markets to the farm products of his 
subjects, but this was precisely what was most 
opposed by the powerful “agrarian’’ section of 
the German Conservative party, whose support 
was necessary to the military policy of the 
emperor. 

When the new Reichstag passed the Army Bill 
the government’s need of support from the ‘‘agra- 
rians’’ became less pressing, yet they might have 
kept Caprivi from negotiating the new treaty had 
not circumstances changed considerably. 

Prince Bismarck is influential with the ‘“‘agra- 
rians,’’ and he is not now hostile to the emperor's 
government. Moreover, the whole Conservative 
party is afraid that William might order a new 
election if the treaty were rejected by the Reichs- 
tag. Now anew election would probably increase 
Socialist strength, of which the ‘‘agrarians’’ are 
much in fear. 

The announcement of the terms of the treaty 
came along with expressions of good-will between 
emperor and czar, which promise well for the 
peace of Europe. France, unless she can count 
on Russia’s aid, will provoke no fight with her 
conqueror of 1870, and the czar, with his subjects 
at profitable peace with the Germans, has little or 
no reason for backing France. 


2Oee ——— 


For the Companion. 
THE PRESENT. 


The present moment is the sum of time; 
The all to come a dreamer’ Sy hecy, 

The past the mingled music o' ime 
That rang by night into a windy sky. 

Sit not yuh folded hands to mourn dead days, 
Nor idly wait the days that are to be; 

For while thou watched they too go their “we 
To join the ghosts that haunt and harrow thee 


CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 


* 
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NEWSPAPER-READING GIRLS. 


The commonest lack in the education of other- 
wise well-informed girls is a startling ignorance 
of cotemporary history and government. 

Ignorance of such a sort seems strange to men, 
who are usually great newspaper readers. True 
it is, that nobody can understand fully the present 
who does not know something of the past. 

But it is less culpable to be ignorant of the past 
than of the present. History is being made daily 
upon a scale heretofore unknown in the world’s 
record—and the knowledge of it is within every 
one’s reach. Every morning the daily papers 
give a synopsis of the history of the world for the 
past twenty-four hours. 

With this wealth of information at hand, the 
average girl is quite satisfied to read the society 
and fashion columns very attentively, to skim 
over the deaths and marriages, glance at the 
theatrical advertisements and the baseball score, 
and then say complacently, that she ‘“‘has read the 
paper.” 

While many journals afford much bad reading 
in the shape of murders, divorces and like horrors, 
there are others that give the smallest possible 
space to these events, and treat chiefly of the 
larger things of life. Besides, no one is com- 
pelled to read horrors, and it indicates a certain 
want of refinement in any mind that turns to this 
sort of thing. Almost the first requisite of dis- 
cerning taste is to know what not to read. 

It has often been remarked that in no country 
have women played so important a part as in 
France—and a very slight knowledge of French 
society explains this. French women keep them- 
selves thoroughly in touch with contemporary life. 

The French sa/on has not been transplanted, 
because nowhere else can enough women be found 
who take interest in the things in which men take 
interest—public affairs coming first. 

Josiah Quincy in his reminiscences of the early 
part of the century says, that one reason of the 
great political power of the South at that time, 
which was whtolly disproportioned to its wealth, 
population or territory, was the superior political 
knowledge of the Southern women. He says that 
this was especially noticeable at Washington, 
where women from all parts of the country were 
assembled—and that the best constitutional argu- 
ment in favor of states’ rights he ever heard, was 
from the lips of a charming Southern woman. 

It may be said that not only the power, but the 
charm of women is much increased by their 
knowing what is going on around them. 

In a large city, a winter or two ago, a “‘news- 
paper class’’ was organized among some bright 
young girls. They met once a week, and each in 
turn gave a synopsis of the most striking events 
of the preceding week—after which a general 
discussion followed. 

They then selected some subject of public 
interest to study for the next meeting. In that 
way, they got a fair knowledge of the tariff, the 
silver question, the regeneration of the American 
navy, the condition of European politics. So 








wonderfully did the conversation of these young 
girls improve, from the broadening of their minds, 
that two young fellows were overheard devising a 
way to keep up with them. 

Said Fred: “The girls are beginning to talk 
sense.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Dick, “those college 
girls that know all about the integral calculus 
and can’t tell the name of the President of France, 
or why Grover Cleveland couldn’t have been born 
in Canada? They don’t talk sense.” 

“Ohno! I mean those newspaper-reading girls, 
that a fellow has to keep wide awake with, for 
fear they’ll think him a blooming idiot. What's 
to be done about it ?”" 

“Choke ’em off, or learn to talk sense ourselves.” 

“We can’t choke ’em off” (very gloomily ), “I 
guess we’ll have to talk sense, too!”’ 





+ @-- 
NOT A WOODSMAN. 


James Russell Lowell was, as every lover of his 
poems knows, a close and accurate observer of 
nature. In his recently published 
his delight in birds and blossoms, in the recurring 
seasons, and the sweet cycle of the flowers, is no 
less evident. He jokes happily over the pigs and 
poultry of his Elmwood home; he marks their 
progress and celebrates their perfections, while of 
his early peas he declared with humorous envy, 
“I wish 7 could be planted every year and come up 
so fresh!” 

Birds seem to have been his favorites. “I am 
turned contractor of hammock -netting for the 
orioles, taking my pay in notes,” he wrote to a 
friend. “I throw strings out of the window, and they 
snap them up atonce. They sit in the cherry-tree 
hard by and warble, ‘Hurry up! hurry up!’ I never 
found out before just what they said, but if you 
listen you will find that this is what they first say. 
A vulgarism, I admit, but native!” 

He characterized a cricket under his window 
thus: ‘“‘He isa very melancholy cricket. I think he 
has been crossed in love, or had something that 
disagreed with him for supper, or written some 
verses that folks didn’t like. It has just begun to 
rain on him, and I’m glad of it. I hope he’ll get a 
thorough ducking, but all the waters in heaven 
can’t wash the nonsense out of a poet, as he is.” 

But the great poet’s natural history had its limits. 
The familiar vegetation of country grove and 
field, the birds that haunted his own elms and 
orchard, he knew well; but when he ventured 
farther from home he was sometimes at fault. 

He spent some weeks one summer with a party of 
friends among the Adirondacks. While there he 
kept his eyes and ears open, and saw and heard 
much—far more than ordinary persons, not poets, 
would have been likely to see and hear. But he 
was brought into contact with men who saw, heard 
and understood more of woodland ways than he 
did; and their opinion of his powers was not 
wholly complimentary. 

A friend of Mr. Lowell’s, travelling in the same 
region some years after, fell in with a guide, an 
expert in woodcraft from his boyhood, whose con- 
versation made this fact plain. Mr. Lowell’s name 
was first introduced by the old woodsman, who, 
learning that his new acquaintance lived near 
Boston, inquired: 

“Know anybedy 
Lowell?” 

The gentleman was about to reply that he did not, 
but remembered in time that he was acquainted 
with a Lowell whose Christian name could be ren- 
dered Jim by any person venturous enough to 
attempt such a feat. He therefore replied that he 
did. Atonce the guide began to pour forth copious 
reminiscences of Mr. Lowell, the point to most of 
which was the poet’s incomprehensible failure to 
understand or notice some common object or phe- 
nomenon of the forest. He concluded his remarks 
by saying, not unkindly, but rather in a tone of 
half-contemptuous pity for a man with strangely 
little knowledge, but who should not be blamed for 
the defects of his education: 

“Fact is, he’s a durned ignorant crutter!” 

This opinion Mr. Lowell’s friend had afterward 
the pleasure of reporting to Mr. Lowell himself; 
but he perceived with some amusement that the 
poet, though he enjoyed the humor of the anecdote, 
was none the less a little piqued at the slur cast 
upon his woodcraft. 
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A TALENT FOR LISTENING. 


A busy merchant, who has taken a prominent 
part in public life, constantly surprises his friends 
by his resources of general information. His edu- 
cation was defective, and he has never had leisure 
for reading, but he has contrived to absorb and to 
assimilate knowledge on nearly every subject that 
enters into ordinary conversation. 

One day he was called upon to address a large 
school in which he was specially interested. He 
went to the fuel-box and held up a small piece of 
coal. 

“I want to prove to you,” he said, “that as many 
as fifty hands have handled this lump of coal before 
my own have touched it.” 

He began with a lucid description of the forma- 
tion of coal-beds, talking with all the enthusiasm of 
2 geologist. Then he gave a rapid account of the 
various processes of mining and transportation, 
from the first blow of the pick underground to the 
dumping of a load of coal in the school-yard. 

The scholars listened with breathless interest as 
he gave this practical demonstration of nature’s 
economy in storing in the earth resources for human 
needs, and of the coéperation of workers in minis- 
tering to the comfort of every one in the room on 
that cold winter afternoon. 

A friend who had accompanied him to the school 
commented favorably upon the address as they 
walked toward their homes. 

“You talked,” he said, “like a geologist, a mining 
engineer and a coal merchant. Where have you 
obtained this intimate knowledge of a subject 
which does not enter into your every-day life?” 

“It is my talent for listening that has served me,” 
was the reply. “Whenever I am with men who 
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know one thing thoroughly, I draw them out by a 
few incisive questions, and then stand by and 
make good use of my ears.” 

Then he explained in detail his acquaintance 
with a geologist who had revealed the secrets of 
nature to him one day during a long railway ride. 

A casual visit to a coal-pit, where he had ques- 
tioned every one closely, had given him an insight 
into mining. 





“«me who listens intelligently,” he | 


remarked, “can learn much at odd moments when | 


he lacks the hours for reading.” 

Mr. Blaine had the reputation of being exception- 
ally brilliant in conversation, but he was also a 
good listener. 
tory and industrial resources of the American 
continent was a constant source of astonishment to 
well-informed men who heard him at his best. His 
information was largely due to his tact in drawing 
out men, and to his power of concentration in 
listening closely to what they had to say. 

Not every busy man has either the time or the 
taste for reading; but conversation can always be 
made the means of liberal education. 

Some of the most useful legislators at Washington 
are men who read little, yet have a practical 
acquaintance with public affairs that is mainly 
derived from their talent for listening. 
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COULD NOT TOLERATE A LIE. 


Victor Schelcher, the eminent writer, politician 
and republican philanthropist who died lately in 
France, after an honorable life of nearly ninety 
years, was always noted for the rigid sincerity of 
his principles and his acts. A story is told in the 
Parisian press of his boyhood which illustrates this 
characteristic in him. As a child, he was once 
returning to France from a trip to Brussels with 
his mother. 

She had obtained in Belgium certain valuable 
laces which she could easily carry out of sight, and 
she remarked to the boy that she was not going to 
declare them to the French custom-house authori 
ties. 

“But, mother,” said Victor, “‘not to declare them 
would be wrong!” 

“Never you mind,” she said; “it would be foolish 
to declare them. The duty on them is enormous, 


and the inspectors will never know anything about | 


them. I shall say nothing about them.” 
When the custom-house man came, Mme. Scheel. 
cher declared that she had nothing dutiable. The 


inspector thought he saw a shocked look in the | 


boy’s face. 

“What is it?” said he to Victor. 

“© sir,” said the boy, “I think mother has some 
Belgian laces that she ought to pay duty on!” 


His knowledge of the political his- | 


| The Companion. 


fragments, and threw them into a basin of water 
which stood close at hand. 

Next day the fragments, carefully pasted togeth- 
er, were shown him, hours haying been spent in 
the laborious task; but nobody thought of looking | 
for more papers in the head of King Frederick | 
William. } 





‘*Out of the Jaws of Death,’’ 


a most vividly written account of a thrilling 


incident of African travel, by 
Henry M. Stanley, 


the great traveller; and an article by President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, on 


Boys who Should not go to College, | 


will be leading features of the next issue of | 
March 22d will be the Easter 


Number. 





USEFUL ALLIGATORS. 


Any considerable interference with the order of 


| nature is likely to produce unexpected results. In 


| no such difficulty. 


some parts of the West, it is said, it is now impos- 
sible to raise apples, although formerly there was 
The removal of the forests has 
altered the climatic conditions. In other words, 
the cutting down of forest trees has killed the 
apple-trees. A different illustration of the same 
general law is reported by a New Orleans paper. 
The bayous of Louisiana were formerly the 
homes of alligators without number. They did no 


| particular harm, except by catching a stray pig or 


dog now and then; nor were they known to be of 
any particular use. The people, for the most part, 
let them alone. 

Then there sprang up at the North a demand for 
| alligator skins for the making of satchels, pocket. 
books and the like, and the natural result followed. 
The alligators were killed in great numbers, till 
| presently they were almost destroyed. 
| No harm was done, people thought; but by and 

by it began to be noticed that certain mischievous 
| quadrupeds were multiplying. In the rice fields 
| the muskrats Sacveneed in such numbers that it 
| became hard work to keep up the back levees, 
which had been built to keep the water on the rice 
during the growing season. What perhaps was more 
serious, the same burrowing rodents infested the 
front levees, and nothing but constant watchfulness 
| averted disastrous consequences. 

| Then market gardeners began to complain of an 
alarming increase in the number of rabbits, rac- 
coons and other animals which preyed upon the 
| cauliflower, cabbage, lettuce and similar vegeta- 
bles. Some of the gardeners were compelled to 
| enclose their gardens with close wire fences, or 
| else abandon the cultivation of some of their most 


The laces were produced and the duty paid. | profitable crops. 


Mme. Scheelcher, instead of being angry, declared | 


that she was proud of having so honest and truth. 
ful a boy. 


The alligators had not been useless, and the 
people had learned anew that it is dangerous to go 
| too fast and too far in disturbing the order of nature. 


| 


Not only did he never learn to lie, but he had a | 


quick eye for dishonesty of character in others. 
As a deputy, he voted to permit the return of 
Louis Napoleon to France, believing that the time 
had come for universal forgiveness. Louis Napo- 


leon read a speech thanking the deputies, and full | 


of apparently frank protestations of fidelity to the 
republic. Scheelcher shook his head when he 
heard this speech. 

“I watched him through my glass,” he said, “and 
his paper never trembled in his hand. He is too 
cool to be an honest man. We shall have occasion 
to regret his coming into the country.” 

This estimate proved quite true, for in a few 
years Louis Napoleon had, by a most remarkable 
series of falsehoods and betrayals, overthrown the 
republic and possessed himself of despotic power. 


* 
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THREE WAYS. 


The newspapers now occasionally report the 
holding of a caucus to choose a postmaster. In 
1394 Democrats only are candidates, and Democrats 
only have a vote. In 189% candidates and voters 
were all Republicans. 

This is a small improvement on the system which 
has prevailed for sixty years past. When a Presi- 


| perched on the fence before the house. 


| you were on your way, a number of us called on 
| Mr. Lincoln and said that in all probability some of | 


WATER GOOD ENOUGH. 


The nomination of Lincoln for President of the 
United States was quietly received at his home in 
Springfield, Illinois. When the committee from 
Chicago arrived to apprise Mr. Lincoln of his | 
nomination, his two boys Willie and “Tad” were 
“Tad” | 
stood erect, and welcomed the committee by shout- 
ing “Hooray.” Charles Carleton Coftin describes 
the reception of the committee. 


“Mrs. Lincoln will be pleased to see vou in the 
other room, gentlemen. You will be thirsty after 
your long journey. You will find something 
refreshing in the library.” 

In the Ssorary were several hundred volumes 
ranged upon shelves, two globes, one terrestrial, the 
other celestial, a plain table, a pitcher of cold 
water and glasses, but no wines nor liquors. 

“You did not find any great spread of liquors, I 
take it,” remarked a citizen of Springfield the next 
morning. 

“No,” I replied. 

“Thereby hangs a little story: When we knew 





| the members of the committee would need some 


refreshment, wines or liquors. 


1 ‘I haven’t any in 
the house,’ he said. 


‘We will furnish them.’ ‘Gen- 


| tlemen, I cannot allow you to do what I will not do 


dent was of a different party from that of his | 


predecessor, all postmasters were turned out of 
office or forced to resign, and the new officers were 
selected by a member of Congress, or by a senator, 
or by some other local “boss.” 

Even now it is expected that before the term of 
a President ends, substantially all the places under 
the government will be held by members of his 
own party. 

Each of these methods of dealing with public 


supported the President who was elected, have a 


| myself,’ was the reply. 
“But that was not the end of it. Some of our 
‘ood Democratic citizens, feeling that Springfield 


| had been highly honored by the nomination, sent 
| over some baskets of champagne, but Mr. Lincoln 


kindness.’ 


| sent them back, thanking them for their intended 


: 


SILENCED. 


No falsehood could endure the lightest touch of 


| Ithuriel’s spear, and there is no man so ill-mannered 


right to serve the public and draw a salary from the | 


government. 

The way established by Washington and con- 
tinued by most of his suecessors for forty years, 
was to choose men of good repute for officers of 
the government, and to retain their services so 
long as they were honest, faithful and eflicient. 
Some time we shall be emancipated from the bosses 
and return to the old way, which in this case 
certainly is the best. 


-+-o-e——_—________- 


IN HASTE. 


The late Doctor Samuel G. Howe, the eminent | 


head of the South Boston School for the Blind 
who first aroused the shut-in mind of Laura 


| dined in in America I saw people eat with their 
| knives and spill their soup on the tablecloth!” 


Bridgman, was a man of rare presence of mind. | 


It was this, said one of his daughters, that made 
him, when the wounded Greek sank down before 
him in battle, 


fling him from his saddle 
And place the stranger there. 


| 
| 


It was also this, when, in his younger days, he was | 


arrested and imprisoned by the Prussian govern- 
ment on suspicion of befriending unhappy Poland, 
that taught him what to do with the important 
papers he carried. 

In the minute during which he was left alone, 
before the official came to search him, he thrust the 
documents up into the hollow head of a bust of the 
King of Prussia which stood on a shelf; then tore 
some unimportant papers into the smallest possible 


| that he may not be shamed into 
offices is based upon a theory that those only who | 


; but she replied, 
| “What poor letters of introduction you must have 


| conveys the idea. 


silence by a 


woman’s wit. 


A prominent Englishman, Lord D., a proverbial 
hater of America and Americans, was dining lately 
in Paris with the British Minister. Next to him 
at the table was a noted Newport belle, Miss X. 

The conversation had drifted to a discussion of | 
things American, and Lord D. made some disagree. | 
able remarks about some Americans he had met | 
and some Yankee customs he abhorred. 

“Why, d’ye know,” he continued, with an unpar- 
donable want of tact, “that at some of the places I 


Miss X. was thoroughly provoked by this time, 
with an apparent unconcern, 


had, my lord!” 

There was no more unpleasant talk about Amer- 
ica that evening.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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IN EVERY LINE. 


The poet Bryant, while editor of the New York 
Evening Post, insisted that young poets should be 
sympathetically noticed in the book column of the 
paper. Once a subeditor handed him a thin volume 
of poems, saying that they were worthless. 


Mr. Bryant looked through the book and then 
said: “You might say that it is prettily bound 
and clearly printed.” 

The editor of whom this story is told also had a 
soft side for young men who would write poetry : 

“Give me your candid judgment on these lines,” 
said the young man of literary aspirations. “Do 
they convey the idea of poetry at all?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the editor, looking them over; 
“they do. There is something in every line that | 

Every line,” continued the kind- | 
hearted man, letting him down as gently as he | 
could, “begins with a capital letter.” 
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E. C.MEACHAM ARMS CO., ST. LOUIS, MO 


HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED DEALERS’ BIG | 
PROFIT: BY BUYING DIRECT FROM 
US at FACTORY PRICES, 
ICYCLES all styles. New and 
Finest Makes. Write for elegant 
% FREE CATALOGUE and join 
our army of delighted customers. 
Sieg & Walpole Mfg. Co., 
275 E. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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WHEN YOU RIDE 


RIDE THE BEST 


Imperial Wheels 


are as perfect as mechan- 
ical skill can make them. 
NEW © LOGUE for 











Catalogue for 1894 is now ready. Can 
be had for the asking. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
LAMB MANUFACTURING CO., 


Makers, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





No local dealer can compete with us 


i | in variety or price. Our 


new «designs and colorings 
are handsomer this year than 

Our “Guide How to 
Paper and Economy in 


ever before. 
Home Decoration,” mailed 


free with samples. f A f E R 


Beautiful Gold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 

We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
wall paper, send 10c. to nearest address to pay postage 
on a large package of samples. One good agent or 
paper-hanger wanted in each town to sell from sample 
00ks, price $1.00. 


ALFRED PEATS, 
30-32 W. 13th St., 136-138 _W. Madison St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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6,500 
ICY CIE 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50 
Our factory has been in continuous operation duriny 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed, Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. We now offe: 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result, Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce 
ments to organizers of clubs. No attention given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 


PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Flesh 


Means strength to with- 
stand chronic ailments, 


coughs, colds and disease. 
Sound flesh is essential to 
health. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, builds 
up flesh and fortifies the 
system against sickness and 
chronic ailments. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it, 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists 









IT 1S ECONOmMy 
TO RIDE 


THE BEST 


Standard price for the standard bi- 
cycles of the world has been fixed at 
$125.00, bringing these highest grade 
wheels within the reach of every rider 
who aims to possess a first-class mount. 

With Columbias at $125, there is 
little reason for buying any other 
bicycle, because Columbias are un- 


equalled. 
The 1894 Columbia Catalogue, which fully 
describes our splendid line of seven new wheels, is beautifully printed and illustrated. 
/t will be of interest to every wheelman and wheelwoman. ‘You can obtain it free 


at our agencies, or we mail it for two two-cent stamps, 


Branch Houses —12 Warren St., New York. 
291 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Hartford. Conn. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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of 2,000 Francs for 


blooms constantly the en- 


flowers. Price, 50c. 
Our SPECIAL OFFER 
the Youths’ Companion. 


NEW VORK: 
26 Barclay Street. 





PANSY, Vaughan’s ‘Odd Mixed.” 

This now celebrated strain contains 
an extra large proportion of Reds, 
ped, Brown, Gold and Silver Edge, and like 
4 colors attractive from their distinct and peculiar 
markings. The thousands who admired these at 
the Fair prompted us to make this special mixt- 
Undoubtedly the most | ure separate and we believe it the most novel one 
distinct and beautiful of |which has ever been offered in Pansies. 
all the varieties of these |are sure to be pleased if you try it. 


WORLD’S FAIR SWEET PEAS. 

So —— of our visitors at the Fair have asked 

1 quantity of the large flowering kinds 
13| in the rare colors there shown that we have 
plants, It isthe largest of | a mixed packet containin 
all Canna Flowers and | which weofferas World's Fair Sweet Peas. Pkt.,15¢. 
Our Catalogue over 100 pages with colored plates 
tire summer. Decidedly |of many flowers on which we received 
the best of this class of| Fair Medals, goes free wih any of these offers 
amounting to 25¢c. Write To-pay EAST OR WEST. 
1 plant Florence Vaughan Canna. 
To all readers who mention | : Or Panay “Oda bined 


1 pkt. World’s Fair Sweet Peas. 
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The Little Gem Calla. 


A perfect miniature 
Calla, only one foot high 
and producing perpetu- 
ally perfect suow white 
blossoms. It begins to 
bloom when only a few 
inches high in a three 
inch pot, and continues. 
It makes readily small 
off shoots forming quickly 
new plants. Each, joc. 


You 
Per packet, 10c. 
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For the Companion. 


EXPERIENCE. 


Hope fulfilled, I sought to find 
In m life-path dimly lined, 
¥or I thought I saw it wind 
Clearly through, 
But the long, long years have taught me, 
By the sorrow they have brought me, 
hat my way and God’s were two. 


In my youth, life dreams were bright 
ith no tinge of shadow-blight 
Bringing in its dreary night 
Care and woe; 
But the happy youthful dreaming, 
Was alas too fond a seeming, 
To be realized below. 
In the mingled doubts and fears, 
In the misty rain of tears, 
Falling through the weary years, 
I have found,— 
Not the bright and sweet ideal, 
But the strong and bitter real, 
With the present measured round, 
How the seeming good and ill, 
Of our living shall fulfil 
His own tender loving will, 
Is not shown. 
Starry hopes are ever fleeting, 
Life ideals lack completing, 
And the meaning is unknown. 
But from all the bitter-sweet 
Of a life-work incomplete, 
In my heart this lesson meet 
Is enshrined :— 
God His finite plans doth fashion, 
With an infinite compassion, 
d a purpose ever kind. 
Though we may not. lift the screen, 
From the mysteries unseen, 
And the mystic bond between 
Life and death ; 
Yet God willeth, and God knoweth, 
All His love around us floweth, 
And the key of life is faith. 
MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, 


a 
For the Companion. 


MISUSE OF THE REFRIGERATOR. 


By the Sanitary Superintendent of the 
New York Board of Health. 


Among the vast mass of people in this country 
the uses and possibilities of the refrigerator are 
not understood. Most housewives believe that 
anything that has been kept in the refrigerator is 
good and wholesome food. This belief exists in 
spite of the fact that every housekeeper can tell of 
instances within her own experience where food 
kept in one of these ice-boxes has spoiled, and 
consequently been thrown away. 

The superstitious—for I can call it nothing 
else—belief in the refrigerator is founded on a 
complete misconception of the natural laws of 
which it is the practical and every-day exponent. 

To begin with what every person knows, all 
forms of animal and most kinds of vegetable 
food—grain is the most noteworthy exception— 
begin to decay soon after life has left them. This 
isin accord with the eternal rule of nature, that so 
soon as death comes to any living thing it must 
begin to resolve into the elements that will help to 
build up new life. Two-thirds of life is sustained 
by death; and I would say all of it were it not 
that the elements of carbon and nitrogen cannot 
be said either to live or die. 

The method by which things which have lived 
and died are prepared by nature to supply the 
lower forms of life is termed putrefaction. Meat 
or vegetable substances must go through this 
process before they can be absorbed anew into 
vegetable growth, the lowest form of life we 
know. 

Nature, if left to herself, always begins at the 
very bottom. She will give the highest known 
form of life, the flesh of the mammal, to the 
lowest, the vegetable. But the necessities of 
animal life come in and prevent this, for almost 
without an exception animal life must be sustained 
by food which has not been prepared by putrefac- 
tion to support the vegetable. 

Man must take his food before putrefaction has 
begun. The savage takes it fresh or else dried 
under conditions that permit of little putrefaction. 
Naturally, then, savage races are noted for the 
enormous quantities of food they: can consume at 
one time, and for the long fasts they can sustain. 

But as men grew civilized, one of the first 
things they turned their attention to was that of 
preserving food, or rather, of preventing putrefac- 
tion. To begin with, they improved the method 
of drying meat by exposing it to the smoke of a 
fire in place of the rays of the sun. Then the 
effect of salt was discovered, then that of saltpetre, 
then that of cold in the form of ice, and finally 
the effect of cold, dry air, which is the highest 
point reached. 

The effect of cold on food is to retard putrefac- 
tion; or, by freezing, to stop it absolutely. The 
meat of the mammoths discovered in Siberia was, 
when thawed out, eaten by the Kalmucks and 
their dogs. It is impossible to say how many 
hundreds of thousands of years this meat had 
been frozen. 

But in household refrigerators food is never 
frozen. The action of cold in the refrigerators is 
to delay or retard the progress of putrefaction; in 
other words, to lengthen the period between death 
and the time when the food becomes uneatable 
and poisonous in its effects on the consumer. 

Meat is improved in taste and in the amount 
of nourishment :t will supply by being kept for 
a certain length of time, and this improvement is 








formulated in the phrase, ‘‘The meat is well 
hung.’”’ The reason for this is simple. 

A short time after the death of any animal a 
condition of rigidity sets in which is called the 
rigor mortis. If the meat be eaten while it is in 
that state it will be found to be very tough and 
hard. It is also difficult to digest it, and the 
digestion is not likely to be thorough or complete. 
Therefore the nutriment supplied by it is less. 

But if it be kept until this condition passes 
away and the meat softens, it will become tender. 
All butchers ‘‘hang’’ meat for this purpose. No 
good housekeeper will buy meat that is too fresh ; 
or, if she is forced to, she will hang it before 
eating it. 

The misuse of the refrigerator, to quote the title 
of this article, ties in the belief that the ice-box 
will prevent putrefaction. Just so long as its 
owner regards it as a contrivance which will only 
‘retard decay she is safe, and her refrigerator will 
do her good service. Just so soon as she acts on 
the former theory, her ice-box becomes the most | 
dangerous thing in the house. 

This is particularly true with such delicate | 
foods as milk. There is a marked increase in | 
the number of deaths from diarrhceal diseases, 
especially among children, so soon as the hot 
weather, during which it is necessary to place the | 
milk in the refrigerator, sets in. 

Children form the most delicate thermometer of 
health, if I may use such an expression, within 
reach of the physician. This is because in 
children all processes of life are much more rapid | 











but do one-half of what we know we ought to do, 
a great deal of the disease to-day would not exist. 
It is, perhaps, of little use to talk; but in good 
truth we should take care of the children, and 
one of the most important points of this care is to 
stop our misuse of the refrigerator. 
Cyrus Epson, M.D. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


A SLEDGE ADVENTURE. 


It was the turn of the oldest member of our 
party to tell a story, and this is what he told, as 
he poked the camp-fire with the long poker-stick, 
and seemed to see in the coals the scenes he 
described : 

I had been out several times alone with my 
dog-team on short trips, and felt quite equal to 
managing it under any circumstances. So I set 
out for Fort Dunvegan alone. Though the chief 
factor laughingly told me to beware of ‘the pride 
that goeth before destruction,’’ I declined the 
company of the young métis dog-teamster who 
had gone with me hitherto on long journeys. 

The distance to Fort Dunvegan was twenty-five 
miles, which is a short day's ride. The trail was 
plain enough, and I felt sure I could drive the 
dogs so far without disaster. 

It was a bright January morning, and not very 
cold, when I took my seat on the sledge a few 
minutes before sunrise. I tucked the furs around 
me and gave the word to my six dogs. The 


A Short Turn. 


than among grown people. Being more delicate, 
having less strength, being almost wholly without 
that reserve force of life we call stamina, they 
show quickly the evil effects of any existing 
cause. We should logically look to them for 
indications of an existing evil long before grown 
people would be affected; and this is what we 
find. 

On the other hand, milk being a food in which 
the food elements are adjusted for digestion more 
perfectly than in any other, it will putrefy more 
quickly than any other. Here, then, we have 
children to consume the food and milk in the 
refrigerators, and an increase in that class of 
diseases produced by the poison generated by 
putrefaction. It is impossible not to come to a 
conclusion with these three facts before us. 

So far as milk is concerned, we may prevent 
this evil in two ways: we may sterilize the milk, 
destroying by heat thé germs of disease in it, or 
we may keep it for a shorter time in the refriger- 
ator. 

Probably not one housekeeper in a hundred and 
not one servant in a thousand has any idea of 
what is meant by keeping the refrigerator clean. 
Properly, all refrigerators should be washed out 
thoroughly once a week with hot water in which 
soda has been dissolved. 

In the part where the food is kept, little particles 
of this are apt to adhere to the zinc. Unless 
these are removed they will putrefy and produce 
a germ which will attack at once all fresh food 
put in, and cause it to become bad in a very short 
time. Almost every one is familiar with the stale 
smell in refrigerators, which is indicative of 
putrefying matter. 

But merely to wash out the refrigerator is not 
enough; it must be cleaned. This means that 
the corners must be scrubbed out, the waste-pipe 
thoroughly cleansed and the whole thing made as 
clean as the proverbial new pin. 

Then before the ice is put into it it should be 
well aired. The solution of soda should be 
washed out with fresh hot water. This must all 
be done at least once a week. 

If the refrigerator be kept clean, and if it be 
carefully remembered that food must not be kept 
as long in summer, even in the ice-box, as it may 
be in winter, then many of the diseases which 
cause the physician to be called in would cease to 
be. Remember, too, that the freshness of food in 
summer, and especially of milk, is more necessary 
for children than for grown people. 

The majority of diseases are produced by dis- 
regard of rules which are perfectly well known. 
We are more than apt to blame nature when in 





fact the blame is at our own door. If we would 


animals settled down to their work steadily. As 
their soft footfalls and the swish of the sledge 
over the snow broke the silence, I was glad that I 
had left the young métis behind. 

The truth is that I was anxious to show myself 
independent of his help. Chief Factor Simpson 
had brought his daughters out with him, two 
young girls not far from my own age, each an 
expert teamster. It seemed ridiculous that I, an 
athletic college graduate, should be thought 
incapable of doing what they did with ease. 

On we went. The dogs seemed to be in a 
particularly good humor. They scarcely made a 
snap at each other, though they had the reputation 
of being a decidedly cross-grained team. 

The trail lay through open country for the 
most part. Half-way to Fort Dunvegan it crossed 
a lake about two miles wide and perhaps eight or 
ten miles long. 

I reached the lake without mishap of any kind. 
The trail struck it just north of a little thicket of 
firs, and the crust of thin, hard snow glistened in 
the sunlight. 

As the dogs began to descend the low bank 
they tossed their heads in the air as if scenting 
something exciting. I heard the fir branches 
being disturbed by some animal running through 
them ; then there were sharp strokes of hoofs upon 
the ice. 

As the dogs reached the smooth surface we saw 
a beautiful red deer making its way out upon the 
lake. Its head was turned sidewise to glance at 
the intruders. 

When the animal caught sight of the dogs it 
quickened its gait,” holding its head high and 
glancing batk at us at almost every stride. With 
yelps and barks the dogs followed. They ran 
easily, but not so easily as the deer, whose narrow 
hoofs sank half an inch or so into the hard snow, 
and gave him a good foothold. 

The deer’s course lay directly across the lake, 
and I entered fully into the spirit of the chase, 
urging my dogs on with voice and whip. When 
about half-way across we were nearly up to the 
fugitive, which seemed to think it needless to put 
on all his speed. I took out my rifle, intending 
to end the chase by a well-aimed shot; and was 
already congratulating myself upon the laurels I 
should win on returning to the fort with a fine 
haunch of venison. 

The antlers I resolved to give to Miss Alice 
Simpson, who had made much sport of my 
inexperience, and whose merry laugh I dreaded 


more than the criticisms of all the men in the) 


fort. 
It seemed a pity to spoil the chase too soon; so 
1 laid the rifle across my knees and watched the 


beautiful deer as he bounded along like an 
exquisite piece of machinery. 

At length the critical moment seemed to have 
come. The dogs would be upon the deer in a few 
moments. It was time to shoot. 

But I-had reckoned without the deer. At that 
instant, and as quick 4s a flash, the fleet creature 
wheeled about and set off down the lake at a 
faster rate. 

Taken by surprise, I did not pick up the rifle at 
once. Before I could do so the dogs had turned 
also. You know what that meant. The sledge 
swung around at a tremendous speed, so that I 
was almost thrown out. I kept my place, how- 
ever. 

Not so the rifle. It was flung out upon the 
crust, and went spinning fully twenty yards 
away. 





I tried to stop the dogs, but might as well have 

tried to stop the deer. Their blood was up. All 
| that remained for me to do was to sit still and 
| take my chances. 
| Down the lake we went in fine style. Though 
I began to wonder how the chase would end, the 
ride was for a time very enjoyable. Soon we 
began to gain again, and I thought of my rifle 
with regret. When four miles had been covered 
the chase was becoming a trifle monotonous. 

I no longer indulged in anticipations of my 
triumphant entry into the fort, laden with antlers 
and venison. Instead, I reflected that 1 was by 
all odds the least important factor in the combina- 
tion of deer, dogs and driver. 

A short distance ahead, and on the left side of 
the lake, was a small clump of firs. To this I 
hoped the deer would make its way. There it 
might be possible for me to check my excited 
team. Such was the deer’s plan; but it was too 
wary to run directly for the shelter. 

It kept on a straight course, passed the thicket, 
then turned abruptly and doubled back almost 
within reach of my dog-whip. 

Around came the dogs in a larger circle, but 
not one big enough to suit me. The sledge 
swung around even faster than it had before. It 
caught on a hard, drifted ridge, and out I went, 
striking on my head so heavily that for a time I 
was unconscious. 

When I regained my senses neither deer nor 
dogs were anywhere to be seen. 

In a little while I could scarcely realize what 
had happened, but my scattered wits returned 
soon and I found I was none the worse for my 
fall. I set out for the fir-trees, hoping that the 
dogs and sledge might have become entangled in 
them; but by extraordinary luck they had gone 
through the bushes unchecked and had followed 
their prey out into the open country beyond. 

There they had disappeared in one of the many 
ravines or over some of the low hills which 
diversified the prairie. 

Much disgusted with myself, the dogs, the deer 
and everything, I made my way back to the lake 

| and out to the buffalo robe, which had been 
| thrown from the sledge with me. I rolled it ina 
| bundle and strapped it on my shoulders. Then I 
| set off on the four-mile tramp to where my rifle 
| lay. 

| I had nothing to eat with me, but it was not 
| more than from ten to fifteen miles to either of the 
| forts, and the snow was hard enough for fast 
| walking. At the worst there was nothing before 
| me more serious than a few hours’ walk. 

But the dogs? To walk to Dunvegan or back 
to Fort Reliance, as Chief Factor Simpson’s head- 
| quarters was called, without the dogs, after 
|having so confidently asserted my ability to 
| manage them—that was more than I felt prepared 
for. : 
Rather than go on to Dunvegan and report the 
loss of the team on my return to Reliance, or go 
back at once and procure a fresh team, and face 
the smothered ridicule of every voyageur in the 
fort and the laughter of the Misses Simpson, I 
would spend at least one night on the open prairie 
searching for the runaways. 

If I had not been little more than a silly boy I 
should have seen the folly of such a resolution ; 
but my blood was hot, my feelings very tender, 
and Alice Simpson a most implacable tease. 

My mind was made up. After recovering my 
rifle 1 would go back, take up the trail of the 
dogs and deer, and follow them until I overtook 
them or darkness set in. 

January days are short in the Canadian north- 
west. By the time I had got back to where the 
deer and dogs had emerged from the thicket the 
sun had nearly reached the western horizon. So 
hard was the snow that had it not been for the 
deer’s sharp hoofs I could not have followed the 
trail. Neither dogs nor sledge made any track 
except here and there, where the sledge came in 
collision with a projecting lump of snow 

Nevertheless, I persevered in my attempt, and 
soon found myself in a maze of ravines. There I 
wandered till I lost my bearings altogether. 

To add to my confusion the trail, shortly after 
sunset, was crossed by other deer tracks, and a 
little later became indistinguishable from these. 

Twilight was deepening when I saw a small 
clump of bushes before me. I turned my steps 
thither, inspired by a vague hope that some clue 
might be discovered there to my lost animals. 
So it proved; for there was the sledge, caught 
between two bushes. 

But the dogs were not in sight. 








They had 


| gnawed themselves clear of the thongs, which 
served as traces. 
It was clearly useless to prolong my search. 
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There was nothing left for me to do but take the 


sledge in tow and make my way back to Fort | there will no longer be any economical Europe 


| the tourist will one day discover this, and then 


Reliance as best I could. So I placed my buffalo | left. 


robe and rifle upon 
and set out. 

I shaped my course by the stars in what seemed 
most likely to be the direction of Fort Reliance. 
A more thoroughly humiliated fellow never lived. 

It was probably ten miies to the fort, and there 
was a fair chance of my reaching it by midnight, 
if I had not lost my bearings entirely. Soon I 
tramped, rehearsing to myself the least ridiculous 
version of my adventure which the facts would 
warrant. 

Whether it was the effect of my fall, or the fact 
that I had had nothing to eat all day, or the 
weight of the sledge, or all combined, which 
caused my strength to give out unexpectedly, I do 
not know; but after walking for quite a long 
time the sight of a sharp hill directly ahead 
completely discouraged me. I sat down on the 
sledge to rest. Soon drowsiness took possession 
of me. I wrapped myself up in the robes—there 
were two on the sledge, one of them being 
fastened to it for a seat. I soon fell asleep. 

I was awakened by a shake, and opened my 


it, extemporized a drag rope 


eves to see broad daylight, and the wondering | 


countenance of Alice Simpson looking into mine. 

“Why, Mr Robertson!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘what 
are you doing here? I thought you had gone to 
Dunvegan.”’ 

In confusion I began my explanation, but 
stopped abruptly to ask in my turn, “But why 
are you here?” 

“Here? Why, where should I be? 
I always come out for a morning stroll. 
fort is just over the hill.’’ 

Then she looked at me and laughed merrily : 

‘I believe you were lost. O Mr. Robertson!” 
and she laughed again. Then taking pity upon 
my confusion, she said : 

“Oh, I know where your dogs are. I saw 
them huddled up in a corner outside the stockade. 
I did net think they were yours, though.” 

Then she sat down on the sledge and made me 
tell my story, which she heard without a smile. 

“And now what are you going to do?’ she 
asked. 

“IT am going to get those dogs, harness them to 
the sledge and drive them to Dunvegan,’’ I said, 
speaking on a sudden inspiration. 

She looked at me with an expression of respect 
that I had never seen on her face before. 

“That’s the best thing you can do. But keep 
out of sight if you can. I will smuggle out some 
breakfast for you and the dogs, and we will tell 
no one.”” : 

She was as good as her word. Ina little while, 
fully refreshed, I renewed my journey, which I 
completed without further adventures. My 
mishap remained a secret which Miss Simpson 
alone shared with me. 

But I never had the courage to tell her that I 
had intended to give her the deer’s antlers. 

C. H. LvGrin. 


You know 
The 
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For the Companion. 


ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN 
ITALY. 


By Grace Ellery Channing. 


I have been asked to write about cheap living 
in Italy. To write of the pleasantest possible 
manner of life in Italy would be the same thing 
to me. For that many economies are pleasures 
and most pleasures are economies, I believe to be 
a sound proposition. 

The economy of life consists in knowing what 
you really want, in taking it and paying for it. 
This first economy is the ancestor of all the 
others—at least, it has always proved so for me. 

We wanted to see Italy according to our 
notions of peace and propriety. This put hotels 
and pensions out of the question for us; there is 


| 
| your search for quarters, and you will always 
| end by finding the very room you wanted in the 
most desirable house in the town. On the faith 
of one who has house-hunted over a goodly 
portion of Europe, I affirm that there are rooms 
every where—the right rooms. We invariably fell 
into them, just as we invariably fell into despair 
beforehand. 
of Italy we saw while room-hunting! 


rent is not the thing to economize on—in the cities, 
at least. What one must pay varies with the 
location, the sunlight, which is supposed to rent 
with the apartment, and soon. People who can 
dispense with sun, who do not count a few extra 
stairs, who rather enjoy stone floors, strike aston- 
ishing bargains sometimes. Sunshine, carpets 
and the like are extras. 

You may pay six, eight or ten dollars a month; 
the true wisdom again is to take what you want 
and pay for it. Ten dollars a month may prove 
cheaper than six in the end. 

For winter, the smaller the room the better, 
both for economy and comfort. One should 
insist upon a fireplace; we always insisted and 
we always got it. 


All Ways of Living Delightful. 


As for living, there is a variety of ways in 
which you may order your household. Few 
rooms are let ‘“‘with pension,” or board, and one 
soon learns to be so glad they are not. It is just 
possible one may get meals cooked in the house; 
one may have them sent in; one may go out for 
them, or one may cook them one’s self. We tried 
| all, as caprice or necessity dictated, and found all 
by turns delightful. 

The cheapest, unquestionably, is to get them 
for one’s self; but this does not mean quite what 
it would in America. It is an agreeable variation, 
| for one tires at last of sent-in dinners. It some- 
| times rains—sometimes all winter—and one 

wearies of dragging over wet stones to a restaurant ; 
one wearies of the restaurant itself. 
| ‘To begin with, one must make one’s breakfast 
coffee, for that of Italy is undrinkable. The 
rolls, the three soldi worth of cream,—or one of 
milk, if bent on sternest economy ,—the little pat 
of fresh butter, are all brought to your door by 
| Some of the multitudinous boys from some of the 
| multitudinous shops around the corner; add your 
coffee and breakfast has prepared itself. From 
that to preparing your other meals you move 
easily. The best and bravest way is to start 
boldly in, resolving to carry your establishment 
with you wherever you go. 

As for the outfit, let no one be frightened at the 
thought of carrying bed-linen, table-linen, toilet- 
linen, crockery, cutlery, glass, silver, tins, 
porcelain kettles, lamps and other trifles in her 

| trunk—perhaps her only trunk. Nothing is so 
| simple. We acquired our establishment so grad- 
| ually that it was full grown before we perceived 
| its existence, and now I outline it for the benefit 
of a world in bondage. 

I begin with the linen-closet. Three sheets and 
two pillow-cases apiece, six or eight towels, two 
or three pretty tray-cloths and half a dozen 
napkins—and nota scrap more. Washing takes 
no room in your trunk, linen does. The prettier 
and finer your diancheria, the better for your 
soul’s health, perhaps; but bear in mind thatevery 
extra piece adds a burden to life. 

Then for the china-closet. We accumulated 
each a cup and saucer, a plate, an oatmeal dish 
and bowl andatumbler. Gradually, and always 
| dubiously, we added a few extra dishes. One 
| was a Majolica pitcher. 





| 


A Pitcher too many. 


no peace and less propriety in the gregarious | 


existence of pensionnarres, with their three rigid | 


feeding times a day, at which you are bound to 
appear or starve. 

Every one told us rooms would be more expen- 
sive than a pension. ‘Besides,’ they added, 
encouragingly, ‘you couldn’t find them, anyway, 
anl it wouldn't be proper if you could.’ 

‘Let them be more,”’ we said; ‘‘we are willing 
to pay for peace. As for propriety—ra bene, we 
will make our own.” 

Our first rooms were on the Lung’ Arno,—the 
very pleasantest spot in Europe I still think it,— 
and we left it only for pleasanter ones. 
“from strength to strength” always, and our 
economies led us into the choicest quarters in the 
most desirable parts of Europe—or we think so. 
We gathered our experience grain by grain, but 
it is easily condensed. ne 

First of all, there is no economy like living in 
rooms. She who is bent upon economy not only 
will do well to turn her back upon pensions and 
hotels at the outset—she must do so. 
ence between the pensionnaire and the dweller in 
rooms is that the first pays twice as much and 
enjoys half as little, the second pays half as much 
and enjoys double. As for hotels,—infinitely 
preferable to pensions as they are,—the econom- 
ical wanderer in Europe can have little to do with 
them. 

In any city of Italy or, indeed, in any part of 
Europe, to find rooms is the first economy. 
Economy ! it is the first luxury! Iam so afraid 


We went | 


The differ- | 


The first time the establishment broke up I 
| pressed the pitcher generously upon my friend at 
| parting; but at the second breaking-up she slipped 
adroitly off, forgetting the pitcher. ‘‘Why, then, 
did you buy me?” it says with a taunting leer, 
so often as I turn in its direction. We always 
feel it such pure gain when something breaks 
and proves that we can do without it. 

As for silver; we acquired a knife, fork and 
two spoons apiece. Half a dozen of each would 
be better, for silver takes no room, and in inviting 
a guest to dine it was sometimes awkward to add, 
“And please bring your knife and fork with 
| you.”’ We had also a large knife and spoon. 

We had and have a lamp; it cost eighty cents, 

burns no oil, and gives the best light in Europe— 
not that that is saying much. It would be a 
good lamp in America. 

Our kitchen consists of four articles, no, five: 
a deep, porcelain-lined casserole, a coffee-pot, a 
shallow frying-dish, a deeper covered one and a 
wooden spoon! all fitted to the dimensions of an 
oil-stove, all blue without and white within, and 
pretty enough to be any one’s plaything. Once 
or twice I have been insanely moved to add some 
beguiling article to our kitchen, only to shed it 
with words of contrition the next time we moved; 
and we move often. 


You will always be told that rooms are not to} wondrously inexpensive. 
| be had; you will always come to believe it during establishment. 








useless, and even in winter whole feasts are 
possible with the oil-stove and impossible with- 
out. 
This completes the 


Surprisingly little space encloses our domestic 
outfit. 1 travel with but two trunks, neither of 
them large, and the lesser given over to books, 
papers and literary litter in general. Into the 
other go all my worldly goods, including the 
establishment—lamp, linen, china, silver; all but 


| the four tins and coffee-pot. They go in the 


And, incidentally, what a great deal 


The rent of rooms is not particularly low, but | 
|as entertaining as it really is. 





shawl-strap, well wrapped in coperte and travel- 
ling rug. 

Perhaps cooking on an oil-stove does not seem 
But you must 
remember that nowhere in Europe save in the 


most remote corners, need you ever be wholly at | 
| the mercy of your own cooking. 


Always from 
the Italian kitchens you can have one, two, or 
half a dozen dishes sent in hot and delicious. All 
about you are shops where you may buy food of 
all kinds, cooked or uncooked, hot or cold, fresh 
and tinned. You may buy, moreover, just so 
tiny quantities as you really wish, and have them 
delivered at your door as respectfully as if you 
had given an order of magnitude. 


It takes no time, gives no trouble, and is | 





love the loveliest city of Europe. When the 
tramontana and the tourist sweep the town, up go 
the room-rents, and it is time to pack up and be 
off. Where? Why, to any summer resort in 
Italy. 

Along the Mediterranean there must be dozens 
of them like the one we, looking for softer airs 
and greater quiet, found a refuge in. Long, low, 
sleepy little hamlets, given over in winter to the 
sea and sky and the fisher-folk of Italy ; swarming 
in summer with Italians, English and Americans, 
and every corner coining gold. 

In the fall, the winter, the spring, these summer 
resorts are houses where one 
rents two charming rooms for twenty-five francs 
a month from a dear little padrona, who renders 
perfect service and throws in the poetry of her 
happy life. One rents, too, the stretch of sea and 
| sky, the purple Carraras and sunsets unimagi- 

nable. 

It is true there is no restaurant nor café, but 
there is always the oil-stove. The shops are 
amazingly good, the sea provides for your table; 
and one lives simply well on—I am afraid to say 
how very, very little. Henceforth it is a maxim 
with me to be out of season; to flit when the 
tourists do—and in the opposite direction. 


villages of closed 


If one grows lazy one may take to the restau- | 


rants, the Italian restaurants, both for cheapness 
and delicious fare; but the best Italian restaurants 
only. A little inquiry and a little courage will 
put one on their track; and it is still cheap living. 

Service of the rooms is usually included in the 
rent. For a tiny fee in addition, and especially 
for a very tiny added graciousness of manner, 
one may get the bit of dishwashing and what not 
done. Let an Italian but find you simpatica, and 
he counts no service too abundant for you. He 
puts, too, such generous interpretation upon the 
least disposition to be courteous or kindly that it 


is your own fault if you are not found simpatica. | 


Living in rvoms, with our little fires, and our 
meals now cooked at home, now brought to us, 
now taken at restaurants, we found our expenses 
not more than half that of our friends in pension ; 
added to which we had all the pleasure. Their 


expenses ranged from six to eight francs a day ; | 


ours from three to four. 


In addition we discovered other principles of | 


economy. It is true we discovered them much as 
Columbus did 
found America. 


Our Florentine Villa. 


We left Florence and went to Fiesole beyond; 
not to economize, but because we had to go some- 
where, and had long and secretly pined for a real 
Italian villa. We found one, and a Medicean 
villa at that; a villa with eight rooms,—one of 
which, it is true, proved to be a chapel and two | 
others halls,—a villa with a tomb of its last 
marquis and a garden of its own, and a greater 
garden opposite—the very garden of Lorenzo. 

The villa was furnished; I still sigh as I think 
of that charming antique furniture. In brief, it | 
was the very Italian villa of our dreams; and we | 
two small people with small incomes, but with 
great courage, rented it entire—garden, tomb, 
shrine, furniture, all. We hired a contadina to 
do our work for two dollars and forty cents a 
month, which she considered munificent, and 
gave us in return such service as we hope never 
again to receive on earth; for it is not good that 
we should be as gods before our time. 

Some months later, having to vacate the first 
villa—for which I forgot to say that we paid 
eighty francs the first month and seventy after- 
ward (sixteen and fourteen dollars)—we moved 
into the great garden itself, where we inherited 
three charming rooms and a kitchen, and the 
terraces, olive groves, ilex thickets, fountains 
and rose-gardens—nightingales inclusive—of the 
Medici, for five dollars a month apiece. 

There is always an explanation. We happened 
upon our first villa in winter, when Fiesolan 
villas are not in demand; the second was tucked 
away too securely for any but adventurous eyes 
to find. 

‘‘How did you ever happen here ?”’ was every- 
body’s first question. ‘How charming it must | 
be, if one can afford to live so,” said the friends | 
flying from pension to pension and fondly thinking | 
they were seeing Italy. Nesting in her very | 
heart, we laughed quietly to ourselves and ran up 


| 


| our accounts with satisfaction. 


And it happened that lingering there until every | 
stranger had fled,—until Florence was given up| 


| to the Florentines, and our Fiesolan garden was a 


bloom of roses by day and a glow of fireflies by | 


| night,—lingering from sheer inability to tear | 


| think of cold or damp. 


Last of all we accumulated a borrowed oil-stove. | 
| evening. 
| one, and it is the part of the wise economist in | 


Every one cannot do that, but anybody may buy 


| Italy so to do; for except in winter, fireplaces are 


ourselves away, and finding that as life grew | 
lovelier, living grew cheaper, we flashed upon a | 
third principle of economy—Go ererywhere out of | 
season! And we found this the plan of pure | 
delight as well. 

In summer, when not an IJnglese nor an 
Americana walks the streets, when the pensions 
and hotels are deserted, one has no longer to 
Rooms may be had for a 
song, and there is all Florence to choose from. 
Then and then only her galleries, cloisters and | 
churches are all to yourself; and her narrow, 
dark streets are always cool. One has but to 
avoid the broad piazzas and blazing Lung’ Arno 
at midday, and turn to them in the enchanted 


Summer is the perfect paradise-time of the year 
for Florence, the only time truly to see, know and | 


when, looking for Cathay, a 


How to Travel. 


To travel cheaply one should dispense with all 
but hand-baggage so far as possible; and to go 
without more is possible for months at a time if 
one is travelling rapidly, making short stays 
which admit of no room-hunting. A valise anda 
shawl-strap for everything. 

Even for the flying trips it pays, we think, to 
take one’s friendly coffee-pot and package of 
coffee; and whenever it is a question of a month 
here and three weeks there it pays richly to carry 
the small trunk, which means independence, 
comfort and home in each city. 
| We have tried travelling first, second and third- 
In Italy one may go third-class for a tiny 
run,—two or three hours,—but one must beware of 
being too clever! On long distances the ‘‘omnibus’”’ 
train often contrives to lose you a night some- 
| where, and to stay over is to pay more than the 
| difference of fare, even if you don’t—as ten to one 


class. 


} you will—take first-class to catch up. Second- 
class is the safest. 

| Travelling thus—short stages third-class, long 
| ones second—with hand-baggage only and stop- 
| ping at the best Italian hotels,—the best English 
|are too costly and the second-best Italian are 
| intolerable,—one may wander over all northern 
| Italy comfortably and cheaply. 

| As for the travelling establishment, I forgot to 
| say that obviously the oil-stove cannot go in the 
trunk; but it has been known to travel in the 
shawl-strap. 

These are the large economies; the little ones— 
to borrow a native idiom—*learn themselves.” 
By instinct, one comes to purchase at Italian 
shops rather than English, and to bestow the 
judicious centesimi here and there which return 
in francs’ worth of comfort. 

What it costs to live is one thing; the cost of 
life is another. That depends upon the individ- 
ual; with how much fortitude one can turn one’s 
back upon stick-pins, photographs and embroid- 
ery, costing so little that not to buy seems sin; 
with what constancy one can overlook vellum 
volumes and parchment bindings, costing next to 
nothing; with what measure of self-denial one 
resists the thousand and one temptations which 
“cost nothing at all,’’ and yet play such havoc 
with your yearly reckoning, It depends upon 
whether one has a costly pet fad or none; it 
depends somewhat upon the magnitude of one’s 
foreign correspondence. 

But all this has no more to do with living in 
Italy than in Aquitania. The cost of life rests 
with the individual; that of living is a matter of 
economy. One lives in Italy for a few francs a 
day; and in Italy as everywhere else, blessedly. 
The best of life is without money and without price. 


* 
+ 





For the Companion. 
HOW TO KEEP ICE IN A SICK-ROOM. 


A very simple but little known method of 
keeping ice is to draw a piece of thick flannel 
tightly over some deep vessel, like a bowl, for 





instance, and fasten it there. The ice is placed 
on top of this drumhead and covered loosely by 
another piece of flannel. 

In this condition the ice keeps cold and even 
freezes to the flannel. Thus a small piece of ice 
can be kept near the patient all night, so as to 
avert many weary marches up and down-stairs to 
the refrigerator. 

To break the ice a sharp needle or hat pin is the 
best thing. Force it in and you will be astonished 
to see how easily it will divide the ice. 

Vesrer L. Georce 
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For the Companion. 
THE SNOW-CLOTH MAKERS. 


Falling lightly. 
Falling whitely 
From the upper to the nether, 
Now apart and now together, 
Turning, trailing, 
Sinking. selling, 
Hide and seek with zephyr playing, 
Then the call of earth obeying ; 
Slow and agile, 
Fibered, fragile; 
Cotton from the fields of vapor, 
Snow-wool tossed in whirl and caper; 
icked and folded, 
Carded, moulded ; 
By the wind-loom woven swiftly 
Into snow-lace soft and drifty, 
Curling, twisting 
Swirling, misting, 
Searf and mantle spun and fashioned 
By the storm-wheel’s oe impassioned ; 
Clinging, winding 
Stinging, blinding ; 
Trunk and twig soon thickly flaking, 
Sash and ribbon for them making; 


Decking with a quaint designing ; 
For the shivering vine entwining 
Vesture pearly 
Looped and curly; 
Snow-threads we, that downward travel, 
at from skeins of cloud unravel; 
Gentle, vicious, 
We the happy snow-cloth makers, 
Carpeting F rth’s barren acres, 
rn our duties 
Into beauties, 
Turn our tumult’s wildest rushes 
Into faching crystal hushes, 
While all color 


arker, duller, 
And all things now lost to brightness, 
Find salvation in our whiteness. 
HENRY W. STRATTON. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


“HUNTER AND SQUIRREL.” 


Tiny ball of auburn red, 
Chatt’ring there above my head 
On your swinging maple-bough ; 
How in swift staceato note, 
Leaps the treble from thy throat; 
Sure a forest-elf art thou! 
Ere hy nimble feet could run, 
slay thee with this gun. 
y rone upon the earth, 
Bring thy frolics to an end; 
Would I harm thee little friend? 
No: prolong.thy joyous mirth. 
Sing thy song and frisk about, 
Through the branches in and out, 
Backwards, forwards, here and there, 
Peering from those glist’ning eyes, 
With a look of queer surprise 
And a fix’d and silent stare 
Should my foot essay to stir, 
Instantly thy chatt’ring chir-r 
Silenced is, and off you flee 
Up the timber either side, 
Caring naught what else betide, 
So that thou thyself art free. 
Free thou art for me at least— 
Innocent and tiny beast. 
For this hand shall never draw 
Rifle’s bead on such wee game, 
Save when forced in hunger’s name, 
Direst need that knows no law. 


W. H. STEAD. 
sas li aanatatiic 
For the Companion. 
DID WHAT SHE COULD. 


“Ca-a-t-fish! Catfish, oh-h!”’ 

Every Philadelphian knows the shrill cry with 
which the huckster-women, balancing wooden 
trays of these fish on their heads, awaken the 
streets in the early April dawns. 

Heroines are not supposed to be found among 
fish-hucksters, but one catfish-woman in the 
Quaker city lived her own life in the world as 
much as did Joan of Arc. She was a stout girl 
with red cheeks, blue eyes and a merry laugh. 
Her check frock pinned up over a blue petticoat, 
after the fashion of fishwomen, was dainty as any 
lady’s gown. 

Maggy’s business compelled her to tramp the 
streets most of the day, and to go to the wharves 
atdawn. Yet the roughest men there protected 
her as they protect many other good women whom 
poverty forces into the streets to earn a living. 
In a degree there is honor everywhere in the 
world, even in its vilest corners. 

When Maggy was twenty she, to use her own 
homely phrase, ‘“‘found her Master.” 

“It seemed to me,”’ she said once laughing, yet 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘that I had to tell the good 
news to everybody—everybody! I want to say 
to the fishmen and the ladies who buy from me, 
‘I have a Friend. Is He your Friend?’ But I 
don’t dare to speak, most of the time.” 

‘“How do you manage to tell them ?’’ some one 
asked, for no one knowing her* could doubt that 
Maggy told the good news, which had been given 
to her as surely as it was given to Peter or to 
John. 

She laughed. ‘Why, you see, I can sing. 
People like my voice, and I know a plenty of 
songs. So when I go into the poor folks’s houses 
with my fish, I sit down to rest, and after a while 
I begin to sing such songs as ‘Maxwellton Braes’ 
or ‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ The women 
almost always like to hear them, for they’re tired 
and hot over the stove. Then they ask me to 
come again, and so we get acquainted. And 
after a visit or two I sing some familiar hymn, 
and then ask them to join in. So the way is soon 
open, and I can easy tell them about Jesus.*’ 

In this way Maggy went about her work, 
a!ways ready with her joke and laugh, selling her 
fish, singing her songs and hymns, and telling the 
one divine story of the Friend Who came from 
heaven to help tired, wicked men and women to 
xo to it. 


| One day she came without her tray and fish, 
| and with many blushes and happy laughs told us 
she was going to marry and move to Wyoming. 

«And your good news, Maggy ?” 

“JT will take it with me,” she said, her eyes 
| shining. 

Two or three years after this a traveller return- 
ing from the West told the story of a man in 
Wyoming who had done much to civilize an 
irreligious neighborhood; he had induced the | 
squatters to build a schoolhouse and a church, 
and to teach their children to be honest and sober. | 
| This man’s wife, he said, was a good though illit- 
‘erate woman, with a wonderful voice. Her 
re and her kindness had given her great | 
| 











influence over the men who worked for her’ 
husband. She mothered them all, and had made 
decent men of many a rough frontiersman. 

It was Maggy, still telling her story. The 
good tidings were first told to shepherds and 
poor fishermen, and they were bidden to go out 
and with it to bless and comfort the world. 
Unlike many of the later followers of the Divine 
Teacher, Maggy had been obedient to the spirit 
of His teachings, and had “done what she could.” 

——— re aii 
ARTIFICIAL FLIGHT. 

No doubt science will some day settle the ques- | 
| tion whether it is possible or not possible for men 
' to fly. Meanwhile the road to real knowledge in | 

this, as in every other direction, must be that which 

is opened by experiment. Theory may suggest but | 
| trial only can prove. Among the most promising 
| experiments in flight that have lately been under- 
| taken are those of Mr. Lilienthal, a German, who 
‘has devised an apparatus by the aid of which, on 
,& modest scale, he can imitate the soaring of a 
bird. 


Mr. Lilienthal began by observing that a wind 
blowing over a plain tends slightly to rise, the 
average upward inclination —s about three 
degrees. e ascribes this to the friction of the 
moving air against the ground which causes the 
lower air to be ge ge = A bird could not soar, 
he thinks, but for the uplifting power of the wind. 

Having made this observation, Mr. Lilienthal 
contrived a system of wings which would enable 
him to take advantage of the buoyant power of 
moving air. ‘The instantaneous photographs of 
himself in the act of soaring near Berlin look 
somewhat like pictures of a gigantic butterfly. 
His wings, made of strong silk stretched on frames, 
are slightly concave underneath, and their total 
spread is equal to about one hundred and sixty 
square feet. 

Te does not undertake to flap them, which indeed 
he could not do as they are fixed in their outspread 
a. Having properly adjusted the ogumseine 

e selects a slight elevation, as the slope of a small 
hill, runs a few steps against the wind and then 
umps up into the air. The wings immediately 

in to sustain him and slide along upon the air, 
as it were, slowly sinking toward the ground. He | 
has succeeded in soaring as far as eight hundred 
feet from the starting-point. 

Just as a skater acquires with practice the ability 
to guide his course in intricate turnings, and _ to 
| perform feats that would have seemed impossible 
to him when he first put on skates, so Mr. Lilienthal 

has gradually gained a considerable degree of 
| mastery over his soaring apparatus, so that by 
shifting his centre of gravity in particular ways, 
j ~ can move faster or slower and change his direc- 
on. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Mr. Emerson, in his essay on “Eloquence,” men- 
tions an incident in the life of John Quincy Adams 
which illustrates the bitterness of political contests 
in the early days of the republic. Mr. Adams, 
while a member of the United States Senate, was 
elected Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har- 
vard College. When he read his first lecture in 
1806 the students heard him with delight, and the 
hall was crowded by the professors and by unusual 
visitors, some of whom had driven over from 
Boston in their coaches. 


During the next session of the Senate Mr. Adams 
took such ground in debate as to alienate many of | 
his constituents in Boston. When he resumed his | 
lectures in Cambridge his class attended, but the | 
coaches from Boston did not come, and indeed 
many of his political friends deserted him. 

In 1809 he was appointed Minister to Russia, 
and resigned his chair in the college. In taking 
leave of his class, he made some nervous allusions 
to the treatment he had received from his old 
friends, which showed how much it had stung him. 
The lecture made a profound impression on the 
class, and the concluding paragraph was long 
remembered in Cambridge. 

“Atno hour of your life,” said the lecturer, ‘will 
the love of letters ever oppress you as a burden, 
or fail you as a resource. . . . In social converse 
with the — dead of ancient days, you will 
never smart under the galling sense of dependence | 
upon the mighty living of the present age. And in 
your struggles with the world, should a crisis ever 
occur, when even friendship may deem it prudent 
to desert you, when even your country may seem 
ready to abandon herself and you, when priest 
and Levite shall come and look on you and pass by 
on the other side, seek refuge, my unfailing friends, 
and be assured you shall find it in the friendship 
of Lelius and Scipio, in the patriotism of Cicero, 
Demosthenes and Burke, as well as in the precepts 
and example of Him Whose law is love, and Who 
ou us to remember injuries only to forgive 
them.’ 
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BESIEGED BY WALRUS. 


A bad quarter of an hour was that spent by the 
Peary crew, one day, among the walrus in the 
Aretic regions. They were on a walrus-hunt, for | 
the purpose of obtaining ivory. The walrus were 
to be seen in every direction, and the men headed 
the boat for a cake of ice with about fifteen of the 
creatures asleep on it. Mrs. Peary thus describes 
the adventure: 


The boys were told even for all they were 





worth until the order was given to stop. Mr. Peary | 


then took his camera, and he became so absorbed | 
in getting his mya oy just right that he forgot 
to ge the order to stop until the boat ran on the | 
cake of ice at least four feet, throwing her bow 
straight up into the air. 

The walrus, jumping into the water from under | 
her, careened the boat to port until she shipped 
water, then, with a jerk, she was righted, and we 
were skimming over the water through the new ice, | 
towed by the harpooned walrus. 

This performance lasted at least twenty minutes, 
while the boys kept up a constant volley at the 
walrus that besieged us on every side to avenge 





their wounded companions. There were at least 
two hundred and fifty round us at one time, and it 
seemed impossible to keep them from attacking us; 
but by steady firing we managed to hold them at 
oar’s length. 

This kept me busy reloading the rifles.. I thought 
it about an even chance whether I should be shot 
or drowned. 

I cannot describe my feelings when these mon- 
sters surrounded us, their great tusks almost touch- 
ing the boat, while the bullets were whistling about 
my ears in every direction. 

Whenever a volley of shots greeted them, the 
whole bunch jumped into the air, and then plunged 
under water. If they should happen to come up 
under the boat, we should probably be the ones to 
take the plunge. 

When we finally got out of the turmoil, we had 
four heads with tusks, and might have had more, 
except that the bodies sank before we could secure 
them. 


——————_ seu — 


For the Companion. 


BLUEBIRDS IN MARCH. 


Ere yet the fields were green with winter wheat, 
Before I thought to see the earliest bird, ‘ 
In the unbudded maple-tops I heard 

The bluebirds’ jubilant gossip, low and sweet, 
And full of bubbling merriment discreet 
Withheld from perfect utterance, for fear 

‘The cold should rage again, if he should hear 

With all his whining winds and icy sleet, 

And snow the orchard full of mocking bloom 
Round their blue wings. Seductive was their glee. 
So I was glad at heart to list to these 

Elusive voices, bodiless ecstasy, 

And delicate tinklings from old withered trees, 
That marked the term of winter and his doom. 


J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 


* 
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HIs ANSWERS. 


In the Northwest Provinces of India there lived a 
fakir who seldom made much use of his tongue in 
conversation. When a nod or a sign would do, he 
spared his words. The author of “Seventy Years’ 
Reminiscences” relates the following story of him: 
A Mohammedan gentleman one day went up to 
him, accompanied by some friends, and said, with 
mock humility : 

“May I trouble you, holy father, with three ques- 
tions? 

The fakir nodded. 

“The first question, holy father, is about God. 
People say there is a God; but I cannot see Him 
and no one can show Him to me, and therefore I 
cannot believe in Him. Will you explain?” 

The fakir gave a nod. 

“My second question,” continued the gentleman, 
“is about the devil. The Koran says Satan is made 


of fire. But if so, how can hell-fire hurt him? Will 
you explain that, too?” 

A nod. 

“The third question concerns myself. The 


Koran says every action of man is decreed; now if | 


it is decreed that I must do a certain thing, how 
can God judge me for it, having Himself decreed 
it? Please, holy father, answer me.” 

The fakir nodded; and while the perty, stood 
looking at him, he seized a clod of earth and flung 
it with all his might at the face of his questioner. 

The gentleman became very angry, and caused 
the fakir to be arrested and brought before the 
judge. to whom he made his complaint, adding that 

is pain was so great he could hardly bear it. 

The judge asked the fakir if the s y Aye true. 

“This gentleman came to me with his one 
ions,” replied the fakir, “and asked me three 
questions, which I carefully answered.” 

“He did no such thing,” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, “‘but threw the clod of earth in my face!” 

The judge looked at the fakir and said, “Explain 
yourself.’ 

“Assuredly,” was the fakir’s answer. “This 
a told me that people said there was a God, 
but that he could not see Him, nor could any one 
show him God, and therefore he could not believe 
in Him. Now he says that he has pain in his face 
from the clod of earth I threw at him; but I cannot 


see it. Will —_ honor kindly ask him to show us 
- pain, for how can I believe in it if 1 cannot see 
t?” 


LS ww judge looked at the complainant, and both 
smiled. 

“Again this gentleman asked how, if Satan were 
made of fire, hell-fire could hurthim? Nowhe will 
admit that father Adam was created of earth, and 
that he himself also is earth. Butif he be of earth, 
how could earth hurt him? 

“As to the third question,” said the fakir, draw- 
ing himself up with great dignity, “if it was written 
in my fate that I should throw a clod in this gentle- 
man’s face, how could he, and how dare he, bring 
me here for so doing?” 

The judge allowed that the fakir had answered 
the three questions with his clod and dismissed 
him, advising him, however, to reply to future 
questions in a less offensive manner. 


oe —___—_ 


A TRIUMPHANT HEN. 


Mrs. Betty Chipley and one of her hens, Speckly 
by name, had been engaged in a novel kind of 
warfare for several weeks. Speckly was deter- 
mined to bring forth a brood of chickens in the 
house, while this resolve did not meet with favor 
on the part of Mrs. Chipley. 
have hens settin’ in my house,” Mrs. Chipley would 
declare, day after day, as she drove Speckly forth 
with the soft end of the broom. Opposition had 
no effect on the resolute Speckly. When she was 
driven forth at one door she immediately appeared 
at another, or came flying and sputtering through 
an open window only to be again ejected before 
she could conceal herself under the bed, which 
was her choice of spots for incubating purposes. 


“But you’lhnot set under my bed nor in any other 

lace in this house, I can tell you that!” Mrs. 
Shipley would affirm while poking vigorously 
under the bed with her broom, and she would 
frequently add: 

“Now, Miss Speckly, we’ll see who comes out best 
in this fight! We’ll see if you set in any place in 
this house! If you do I miss my guess!’ 

One day she drove Speckly out so fiercely and 
with such severe whacks on the back with the 
broom that the frightened hen fled to the barn-yard 
squawking and cackling. She seemed by her 
manner to acknowledge herself defeated for sev- 
eral days after this, and went about subdued and 
dejected, making no attempt to enter the house 
although the doors and windows were open. 

“I guess you’ve give up,” said Mrs. Chipley, 
triumphantly, “and I guess you’d better, if you 
don’t want to go into a pot-pie some day.” 

Speckly finally disappeared, and Mrs. Chipley 
felt confident that the hen had stolen her nest away 
and would in due time appear with a family 


brought into life in some more appropriate hatching | 


place than any part of the house would have been. 

hree weeks and one or two days passed and 
Mrs. ewe who had kept a record of the time 
of Speckly’s disappearance, began to expect her 
return. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chipley were at the break fast-table 
one morning when Mrs. — suddenly paused 
with her coffee cup half-way to her lips and said: 

“Where does that peepin’ sound come from? 
I’ve heard it two or three times this morning and— 











“I’m not going to | 





| but he sometimes found fault with her, 


| 
| 


listen! there itis again. It sounds for all the world 
like a newly-hatched chicken.” 


“Peep! poss! peep!” 
Suddenly Mrs. Chipley jumped up and said 
excitedly : 


“Henry Chipley, do [on ane se—is it possible 
that that sneaking aes ly hen has stolen her nest 
in the house after all? I'll know before I’m half 
an hour older! Help me hunt for her.” 

They left the kitchen and went into the sitting- 
room, the peéping sound having come from that 
direction. They stood still in the middle of the 
room and listened. The sound was repeated, and 
Mrs. Chipley stared in all directions trying to 
locate it. 

Suddenly she sank into a chair and exclaimed: 
“Well, for pity sake, Henry Chipley, look up 
there!” 

Mr. Chipley looked in the direction indicated by 
Mrs. Chipley’s forefinger, and beheld two or three 
downy yellow heads poomne out over the top of a 
bookcase that reached almost to the ceiling of the 
A railing several inches high surrounded 
of the case, effectually concealing Madame 


room. 
the to 


Speckly, but it was evident that she was up there. 


“Did anybody ever see the beat of that!” said 
Mrs. Chipley when her husband had brought a 
stepladder and removed Speckly and six peeping 
chicks from their lofty elevation. “Now that sly 
trollop of a hen has watched her chances and 
sneaked in here when I’ve been out, and flew up 
there and laid her six eggs and set on ’em, chuck- 
ling all the time to think how she was getting the 
advantage of me, and was having her own way. 
She’s sneaked down likely when I’ve been out 
milking, and got something to eat, but she aint 
come down very often, for she’s nothin’ but skin 
and bone—poor thing. I don’t know but I admire 
her perseverance after all.” 


aialliaiceersianacinneiins 
CALLING SMITH. 


Miss Kate Field relates at some length an expe- 
rience which she had in trying to sleep in a hotel 
in a Utah mining town, where the partitions be- 
tween the rooms were of boards merely, and quite 
innocent of lath and plaster. The ordinary going 
and coming of the early part of the night and the 


| snoring of the later hours were bad enough, but 


toward morning, when at last she had fallen asleep, 
a loud voice shouted from her keyhole: 


“Smith! Smith!” 
As her name was not Smith, she made no re- 


sponse. 
“Smith!” came the shout again. “It’s time to 
skip!” 
«ey z. name is not Smith,” she then answered. 
“What is your name then? If it aint Smith, it 
ought to be. You’re down on the register as 


Smith.” 

From across the hall came the call of the day 
clerk, who occupied the room there: 

as that aint Smith. Smith’s at the end of the 


“Well, this is the end of the hall,” came from the 
neighborhood of the keyhole again. It was the 
voice of the porter. 

“Aren’t there two ends to the hall? 
other end, you blockhead!” 

“Who wants Smith?” came a sharp voice from 
the distance. “I’m Smith.” 

“What's the matter? I’m Smith,” came still an- 
other voice. 

“Well, whichever Smith wants to get up at four 
o’clock, him’s the one!” growled the porter. 

Both these Smiths slammed their doors with a 
vehement protestation that they didn’t want to get | 


It’s the 


up. 
ton” Smith in Number One!” screamed the day 
clerk. 

The right Smith had not been waked atall, So 
the porter found No. 1, and pounded on the door so 
hard that everybody in the house who had not 
already been waked was aroused, and several 
peemte rushed out into the hall, thinking there was 
a fire. 

The porter went down complacently to the office 
on the floor below. 

“Well,” he said to the night clerk, “I waked him 
up, anyhow!” 


* 
> 





A PHRASE-BOOK. 


The utility of a phrase-book for creating confu- 
sion of tongues and sad mistakes is amusingly 
brought out by Harper’s Magazine for October: 
Mrs. Foster was from New England, and regarded 
life very seriously, never shirking or turning back 
from the path of duty which lay before her, but 
she never realized that French was at all necessary 
until she visited Paris. Then she had to rely ona 
phrase-book, which relieved her mind of all care, 
but greatly exercised the mental powers of the 
natives with whom she came in contact. 


Her nephew, who was studying art in the French 
capital, secured for her an invitation to a reception 
given by a famous French artist. Mrs. Foster 
went, . “yy > by her nephew—and the phrase- 
book. She thought she knew just where to open it 
and read her lines. | 

She was introducéd in French to the artist. He 
spoke in French, her nephew replied in French, 
until the dear old lady got bewildered. But she 
felt that she must say something, so she opened 
the inevitable book and read off the first sentence 
which met her eye, giving it the true New Hamp- 
shire twang. 

The artist smiled sweetly, her nephew also smiled 
sweetly, but as Mrs. Foster saw the translation in 
italics after the sentence she nearly fainted. As 
her nephew led her away, however, he congratu- 
lated her upon her introduction and her knowledge 
of the language. 

“But, Henry,” cried his horrified aunt, “did you 
hear what I said? I asked him how soon could we 
get something to eat—that’s what I asked him—in 
French.” 

Her nephew smiled; he would have liked to 
laugh. “Oh!” he replied. “Did you? Well, 
auntie, it doesn’t matter, for he asked me what in 
thunder you said, and I told him I didn’t know.” 


——— see 


ALMOST THE SAME. 


Homer Smith was a man whom most of his 
neighbors called lazy. Some of the more charita- 
ble of them spoke of him as “easy-going,” or per- 
haps as “a little slack.” As often happens in such 
cases, he had married a bustling little woman, who 
did her best to make her husband “keep up with 
the procession.” 


Homer was fond of his wife, after a by | of his 
own, and was not unmindful of the fact that she, 
rather than he, was the mainstay of the family: 
notwith- 
standing. He was always for putting things off, 
and Lucy was always for having things done 
“right now.” 

It was this incompatibility of temperament which 

ave point to an answer of Homer’s one evening at 

en Singer’s grocery. The subject of marriage 
was under discussion, its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and at last some one turned to Homer Smith 
with the question: 

“Do you think, Homer, that a man lives any 


longer for being married?” 
“Well, no,” said Homer, “I don’t suppose he 
does; but it seems longer.” 
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For the Companion. 
A SLEEPY FAMILY. 


In a tiny palace, 
Quite too small for you, 
A thousand little creatures 
Doze the winter through. 
When the ripe nuts patter, 
Off to bed they creep, 
Cuddled close together 
Till the snowdrops peep. 
Lazy, did you call them? 
No, I’ve never seen 
Busier little workers, 
Though their mother is a queen. 
But she always taught them 
That they must not shirk, 
And the livelong summer 
They were all at work. 
Through the fields of clover, 
Through the lonely wood, 
They were carrying honey, 
Like Red Riding Hood. 
So you must not blame them, 
Tired little things, 
If each wee small worker 
Folds at last its wings; 
Warm and snugly nestled 
In their sweet, sweet home, 
In the cozy beehive 
Till the snowdrops come. 


ee — 


For the Companion. 


THE ARTIST'S 


EXHIBITION. 


HE artist had | 
an exhibi- 
tion of pict- | 
ures in his | 
studio, and | 
Pete and I | 

were asked to see | 

it. Pete came look- | 
ing very fine. 





He had | 
on @ large new tie and | 
his father’s best hat. 

Strange to say, I for- 
got my bonnet, and I 
even carried my sew- 
ing to the door of the 
studio. 

Here the frown on 
the face of the artist 
warned me of some- 
thing wrong, and when 
he pointed to the un- 
finished apron I held, 
and said, ““‘What are 
you going to do with 
that ?’’ I ran back and 
got my bonnet without 
a word. 

When I returned, 
the exhibition was in 
full swing. The pictures were pinned close 
together on the walls, and the artist was pointing 
them out and explaining them to Pete. 

“This,”’ said the artist, touching a very remark- 
able drawing, ‘‘is where the man says, ‘Wood- 
man, spare that tree.’ ”’ 

“Dat axe aint going to chop down no tree,” 
said Pete, bluntly. 

“It is, too!’’ retorted the artist. 
know !”’ 

“Well, well,’’ I hastened to say, “‘it is just as 
well. We don’t want the tree chopped down. 
Tell me what is this dear little girl doing ?”’ 


“You don’t 





« 
« 
Me 
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Woeoomaw SPARE THAT TREE a q 
. eal 2 











“That isn’t a little girl!’’ said the artist, scorn- 
fully. “It’s an old man. That picture is ‘The 
Old Arm-Chair.’ These are the man’s tears.”’ 

‘“Beautiful!”’ I murmured; but Pete was not 
80 much impressed. 

“De chair aint got no arms,’’ he objected. 
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| The artist treated this with silent contempt, and 
pointing to another picture, went on. 
| ‘This is the ‘Highland Fling.’ 
| life,’’ he added, after a moment’s pause. 
| do it that way at my dancing-school.”’ 
Pete remarked that “It wasn’t nothing to the 
| ‘Breakdown’ old Uncle Jake could dance;’’ but 
| beside a scornful look, the artist took no notice of 


Drawn from 
“They 


| 


| he spied Fred in the twilight. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








him. There were a good many other pictures 
| which were explained, and | was much pleased 
| with the exhibition. 

Everything went well in spite of Pete's criti- 
cisms. I began to think I should get through 
without a single blunder when the artist, turning 
| to me suddenly, asked : 
| Which of the pictures would you like, ma’am ?”’ 

I was so delighted with this generosity that I 
| said without thinking : 

‘““Why, any one of them, my darling, and thank 
you a thousand times.” 

“That's a strange way to talk,”’ said the artist, 
severely. 

“I beg your pardon,” I cried, contritely, “I 
mean I am much obliged, Mr. Artist, and I will 








| said, wiping her eyes very hard. 


| to help me, don’t you ?” | 7 hero’s gone. 





take ‘The Highland Fling’ if you please.” 

Then there was a pause. | 

‘‘Well 2”’ said the artist, in an inquiring tone. | 

‘*Well,”’ I answered, wondering what I ought | 
to do. | 
‘“‘Why don’t you go on ?’’ said the artist. | 
“Go on what, my dear ?’’ I cried, completely 
puzzled. 

The artist threw down his stick with an expres- | 
sion of despair. 

“The exhibition is over,’ he said, opening the 
door, and Pete and I went out feeling much 
subdued. 

“Just tell me, please,’’ I said to the artist that 
night, after I had put him to bed, 
‘‘what did you want me to do to-day 








made him laugh out loud because the water 
gurgled and squeaked so! | 

And now there was the walk. How fast Fred 
worked for fear Mrs. Stone might pull up the 
curtain and see him. But she didn’t and at last 
the coal-hod was empty and the icy walk was 
covered. 

‘Hard at work, Fred ?’’ called Mr. Green as 





“Guess so!’’ stammered Fred as he shut the | 
gate hurriedly and ran quickly across the street. 
‘‘Mr. Green almost told on me, ‘cause he talked | Enigmas, Charades, 
so loud,” said Fred, ‘“‘but I guess Mrs. Stone | 
didn’t hear him,”’ he added thoughtfully. | 
But Mrs. Stone did hear him, and when she | 
found her wood-box full she knew all about it. 
“Fred is the dearest little friend I have!’’ she | 
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Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My first is but a shallow dish 
For holding milk or what you wish; 
My second is a tiny word; 
A name for mother is my third; 
: . : } My whole, just like a slender tether, 
The next morning Fred went over to see how | Binds mighty continents together. 
she felt. | 
. *” , -_ ‘ 

“I feel very happy, Fred,’’ she said, smiling, 2. 
‘‘because last night all my work was done for ANAGRAMS. 
me. I think it must be some good little Brownie 


who walked out of one of Palmer Cox’s pictures | 


Some Famous Americans. 


1. Dashnojam. 2. Oh, jestfromfanes! 3. G.W., 
4. Exalt no “hair-led” man. 
We detain reb’ls. 6. Out on shams. 7. Great 
“sylunse’s.” 8. Hears din. 9%. Jars damage life. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 


Fred's eyes danced. 

“IT ’spect it was!"’ he answered. 
do you s’pose it was, Mrs. Stone ?"’ 

It was such fun being a Brownie that Fred 
smiled and smiled. 


“Which one 


I’m just twenty-four, 
A 7 , ' Multiplied by a score. 
“It wasn't the dude,”’ said Mrs. Stone decidedly, | Divide me with care— 


“nor it wasn’t the king! I think it must be the | Three-fourths I can spare— 
oe | A thousand, ’tis plain, 
gentleman Brownie!” Even then will remain. 

“TI don’t think there is any gentleman one,”’ 
said Fred, doubtfully. 

“Oh, there must be!’’ answered Mrs. Stone, 
knowingly, ‘‘for this particular Brownie was a 
true little gentleman.” | 

“I’m very glad you think so,”’ said Fred, ‘very | 
glad indeed, Mrs. Stone, and the Brownie is, too.”’ 

And then he smiled again. | 

MARGARET DANE. 


When whole, before me 

Place a hundred, you’ll see 
That I’m bound to arise. 

It may cause you surprise 

To learn that I shoulc 

Oft be whipped, when I’m good. 


The hundred replace 

By five hundred,—no trace 
Of me will remain, 

Save in fanciful brain. 

I’m airy and light, 
Coming chiefly at night. 

If I come in the morning, 
Some say, I’m a warning. 


4. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


The blanks to be filled by a word read backward 
and forward. 


For the Companion. 


ODD, ISN’T IT? 


| 
| 
<-@- 
! 
| 
| 
| 


Tom, made to stay in after school, 


Sits grimly wrestling with a rule When you go into my rabbit-pen, do not —— on 

In simple fractions. Worn with care, my —.- 

With mouth tight shut and hands in hair. This —— connects different —— of the machinery. 
, These rude peasants often —— at one another, 


The two-line task in vain he tries 
And tries again to memorize. 


and call each other “ ! 
Never of your costly —. 
Many Englishmen of have been educated at 
— College. 











Dismissed, Tom, quite another chap, 

Before a bill-board stands agape. 

It stretches half a block or more, 

With circus posters pasted o’er. 

Jaw-breaking words crowd every part— 

And Tom has learned them all by heart! 
HARRY S. Moore. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “My Wife and I,” “Our Mutual Friend,” “My 
Novel,” “A Tramp Abroad,” “The Undiscovered 
Country,” “‘Hedged In,” “Work,” “Looking Back. 
ward,” “Opening a Chestnut Burr,” “A Trip to the 
Moon,” “His Own Master,” ““Ninety-Three,” “Hel 
en’s Babies,” “Great Expectations.” 

’ , 2. Leon, lamb. 

“OQ MAMMA, to-morrow we're going to study 8. “The stormy March has come at last.” 

dismal fractions!’’ exclaimed a small boy, to 4, Canton. _ 


whom decimal fractions were unknown. 5. Box. 


<-@- 





at the exhibition ?”’ 

“Why, ask the price of the picture, 
of course, and give me the money 
for it, and tell me where I was to 
send it,’’ said the artist. ‘Don’t 
you see ?”’ 

“Oh yes, I see now,’ I said, as I 
kissed him good night. 

Jessie WaLcort. | 








* 
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For the Companion. 


THE GENTLEMAN BROWNIE. 


Mrs. Stone was sick with a cold 
and cou!dn't go out-of-doors. 

“Dear me!’’ she said to herself as 
she looked out of the window, “I’m 
afraid somebody will fall on my 
slippery walk, and the wood is al- 
most gone, and if the pump isn’t 
run down it'll freeze! Dear me! 
What shall I do ?”’ 

Little Fred Crosby stood at his 
window, right opposite Mrs. Stone. 

“I’ve been a-thinkin’ bout ‘spris- 
in’ Mrs. Stone,” he said slowly, 
"cause she’s sick, you know, 
mamma, and ’cause she’s all alone 
without any little boys to help her!”’ 


“That would be very kind,” said 3 


mamma. ‘What do you want to 
do?” 

“She’s pulled down her curtains 
and lighted her lamp!”’’ exclaimed 
Fred joyfully, ‘and I can go right 
over now! I’m goin’ to put ashes 
on the walk and pile up her shed 
wood-box, and then I’m goin’ to 
run down the pump!” 

*T can do it,’’ he asserted stoutly, 
as mamma looked doubtful, “‘ cause 
Mrs. Stone showed me how, Wednes- 
day night.” 

He put on his gray ulster and big No. 
rubber boots and was across the No. 
street in about a minute. States. 

Very softly he laid the sticks of 
wood one upon the other in the big 
wood-box till it was full to the top. 
Then he let the pump down. 

That was great fun and almost 


right. 


MARCH if HISTORY. 





There are three puzzles in the March illustration. 
certain person, famous in our history, was granted certain lands. 
in pictorial form. The second part gives the amount of land granted him. 


the first twenty is the starting letter of the general's last name. 
letter by a move diagonally up, another by going diagonally down, and another by going straight along to the 
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No. 1 deals with a certain event in March, 1681. A 
The first division of No. 1 gives his last name 


2. ‘This illustrates in words a certain happening in New England in March, 1770. 

3. In 1847 a certain American general declared a certain piece of this country a part of the United 
This declaration was made on a certain day in March. We show 116 letters in our diagram. Among 
When you get the first letter add to it one 
The letters to be taken are in adjoining spaces. 


There is no skipping. Keep to this system, one 


diagonally up, one diagonally down, and one across to the right, and you will find the general's name, then the 
new state, and then the date, the latter in letters as there are no figures used in the puzzle. 
the key-letter is secured. The figures in the sections will be used to describe the moves. 


This is easy when 
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ESKIMO KAIAKS. 
“The kaiak is beyond comparison the best = 


for a single oarsman ever invented.” So says 
Doctor Nansen in his “Eskimo Life.” The kaiak 
as most readers may be presumed to know, is 
a long, narrow, shallow canoe, or shell, with a 
deck, in the middle of which is a hole just large 
enough te admit the body of its occupant. This 
occupant wears a skin jacket, laced tightly about 
the wrists and the head, and fitted so closely to the 
ring of the kaiak that the man can capsize and 
right himself again without getting wet, and with- 
out letting a drop of water into the boat. 


It needs a good deal of practice to sit in such a 
boat, to say nothing of managing it in all weathers. 
Doctor Nansen watched a friend of his who got 
into one for the first time. He capsized four times 
within two minutes. “No sooner had we got him 
up on even keel and let him go, than he a = 
stood on his head with the bottom of the kaia 
the air. 

Greenlanders begin their practice early, and 
develop wonderful skill. Nobody is an expert 
kaiak-man until he has mastered the art of righting 
himself after capsizing. A thorough expert can 
do this without an oar by the help of his throwing- 
stick, or even by one arm alone. 

“The height of accomplishment is reached,” says 
Doctor Nansen, “when he does not even need to | 
use the flat of his hand, but ean keep it clenched. 
To show that this can really be done, I have seen 
a man take a stone in his clenched hand before 

capsizing, and come up with it still in his grasp.’ 

Such a man is prepared to defy almost any 
weather. “If the sea is very heavy he lays the 
broad side of the kaiak to it, holds the paddle flat 
out on the windward side, pressing it against the 
deck, bends forward and lets the wave roll over 
him; or else he throws himself on his side toward | 
it, resting on his flat paddle, and rights himself | 
again when it has passed.” } 

Some fishermen have recourse to a still prettier 
feat of seamanship. “As the sea curls over them 
they voluntarily capsize; receive it on the bottom 








of the kaiak, and when it has poo right them. | 


selves again. I think it would hard to name al 
more intrepid method of dealing with a heavy sea.’ 
If a man cannot right his boat, and there is no | 
help at hand, he is lost beyond hope as soon as he 
capsizes. It follows, almost of necessity, that a 
considerable part of the Eskimos come to their 
death by drowning. In some years a full fourth of 


the mortality among the men is due to the upsetting | feud AG 


of kaiaks. 





ee 


TOO MUCH ADVICE. 


A salesman who is more anxious to give advice 
than to sell goods is not profitable to his employer. 
His heart may be in the right place, but his place 
is not behind the counter. 


our soft hats,” said a 
p, as reported by the 


“Let me see some of 
customer in a Chicago s 
Tribune. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the clerk. 
po will just suit you. Gentleman’s hat. 
size?” 

“Haven’t you something | wider in the brim and a 
little higher in the crown?’ 

“Yes, sir. That’s the kind we sell to Chinamen.” 

“Show me some of them, please?” 

“Yes, sir; but I don’t think they will suit you. 
Nobody but a Chinaman buys that sort of hat 
now. T’ve sold ’ em two dozen of that kind in the 
Jast month.’ 

“That sty le just suits ’em, does it?” 

‘Always. 

“te 8 ~ Oa they ask for when they come in, is it?” 

“Every time.’ 

“And i you don’t try to sell them any other kind, 
do you? 

— ou bet I don’t.” 

‘Well, I guess I’ll go to some other store where 
ey are as anxious to please a white man as they 
are to please a Chinaman. Good evening!” 


“Here’s a line 
What 


siasailicincea AAAs batter il 
NO TOTAL. 
The natural enmity to the tax-gatherer is said to 


he especially pyevalent in a certain county of 
Missouri. 


A well-to-do German farmer came into the ~3 
of which he was accounted a resident, to 





taxes. The bill was handed to him, item sed as 
follows: 
State tax P F ‘ $14.22 
owe f tax . ° ° 7.13 
School t . ° 4.30 
Total $25.65 


The German scanned it closely for some moments, 
and then said stolidly: 

“I pays de state tax, I pays de county tax and | 
pays de school tax; but i pars no total tax! I got 
no total, and I never is had any. Dat total tax, he 
is one fraud!” 


—————_ + @- --- _ 


WALLED IN BY BEES. 


\ Western newspaper, the Red Bluff Democrat, 
reports a singular discovery made by some farmers 
who found a “bee tree” and cut it down to get the 
honey. 


The honey was in a hollow midway of the trunk. 
The men split the trunk, and to their surprise took 
out not only some eighty pounds of honey, but a 
dead duck and eleven duck eg; 

It appeared that a wood duc k had made a nest in 
the hollow, and that after she began to sit upon the 
eggs the bees stopped up the = with comb, 
so that she was unable to get o 


ee 


DEAD CIRCUS. 


Who says that things do not take on a new glory 
under a new title? 


Sammy came home from an afternoon at the 
Natural History Museum. 

“Where have you been?” said his grandpa, who 
saw that he was in uncommon! good spirits. 

“Oh, we’ve had a splendid time. We've been to 
a dead cireus.”—Harper’s Young People. 


2 


IT was a member of Parliament who said, “You 
may depend upon it, the pale face of the British 
soldier is the backbone of the Indian army.” 


It is a wise son that goes out of the room when 
his father smashes his thumb.— Exchange. 


consists in their perfect purity and great strength.{ Adv. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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“Water White Vanilla” is the Bang | Big 
——- for flavoring Puddings, C: 


Sauces, etc. Inclose 2-cent stam p for | 
reply. T. METCALF CO., 39 Tremont St., Boston, ‘Money 














| 
Typesettin 
easy, easy, printed rules. Send | 
or resses, 
rpErrineT BOOK FREE | Maker nesbapereardeta tact'ry 
Chetp aie TARG RE} — »Conn. 
Conta ARETT 
One nt a pig. CATARRH and the Headache, which it causes 
o qu c y relievec oy e Ttumes 0 Le 
m pare Son, nat, 1900. 000.000 —— Chronic cases get relief. Can be obtained at it Drugelsts its. 
Price 25 cts. Or send to TARGARET 


lustrated Catalogue fi ree. 
Boaatifal Bill thoes Rockford, Ill. = | Koom 804, ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, St. a Sisoouct’ 


our WALL cif PAPER 


For Beauty ne Bospeuny eannot be excelled. Send 
10 cts. for nd receive 100 a Fine Wall 
| Paper, wit a omteh borders and ceilin nes 

m. Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK MANUEL. 
















ey... good wages the 

\ round, in g cod times and ear 

= We teach ie quickly, and start our | 
| 
| 





ee) araduates in railroad service. gy by nome 


y =, a, Tllus, Cataloguo. £. now dock. = ote ceet -, the arenes = 
‘alent n ie Worl rochet, Knitting a m- 

-* - "8 Schoot of Tete Telegraphy,, broidery. Contains 50 * patterns of Knitted 

Laces, Charming Crochet patterns, and direc- 





tions to make articles for home decorations, 
tidies, chair-searfs, doylies, purses, table. mats, 
shopping bags, lamp shades, shawls, Afghans, 
et sets, counterpanes, sofa-cushions, chair- 
pony in-cushions, dressing slippers, babies’ 
socks. nme instructions with each desi 
Tllustrated_w *, engravings. I send this 


at to any one sending 
“Us 10 cents to pay postage. 
=~* es BATES & CO., 76 Pearl — om Mass. 


NT rites 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT. 
b byt will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
he surface of any other paint, and will /ast four or five 
ually useful for any iron wor agg | «4 | 
JILXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, N N. J. 










encil get in x Pet printing outfit 


has 110 letters and fi ae ene, Bete any name, only 13 3 nutes os 2 2 Ibs., by mail, 10 
ENTS’ LA Stamps of all kinds. , any color—for 


‘ 6. . | Wool or AE nt a + White ite quick. Men- 
bher Stamp Cow Factory 11, New Haven, Ct Hon this paper. FRENCH DYE CO. Vassar, Mich. 
The Columbian 


ONE MAN WITH THE NO.1 
a COMBINATION | 

Raisin Seeder | UNION SAW 
Has just e World’s Fair Award. 


received Th Can do the weeks of Sone men using 
b A erfec tly a le device that anybod ycan use. Every pene eiicing, Ra in R Sort ng, bee 

ekeeper eciate Sent by mail to an ’ 
address for 25 cen ts. Li Lib ral terms to eons ts. 4 Gaining, Da a doing, ‘agin u Le 
JAMES L. HALL, Box 37, Kingston, Mass. 














Jointing Stuff, e Full Line 
Foot and Hand j Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
S— 76 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


SITSPRAY PUMPS5.50 


Express Paid, for 
Automatic Mixer and Barrel Attachment. | 
| 2 Endorsed by the leading Entomologists of the U. 8. | 
’ | ar = ae pone guaranteed ra prec, 4 | 
| Jun llustrated catalogue on prey ing. Free. 
Four Dollars worth Free. | pape: apne ae — pa . ne Lag’ _ 
| to each purchaser. 


P.C. LEWIS MFG. CO. Catskill, N.Y. 
[PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 











, = Seas every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. » 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, ‘ 
Exercises and Drum Maior's Tactics, ag \\ 
Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band M 




















A large font of T ver 4A) w 
Figures, Holder, Pielible Ink Pad, 
| Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete., as show 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price 50ec. Sample post-paid 
for lic. to introduce, with Catalogue 

| of 1000 new articles. CaTA. FREE. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Send $1.10, $2.00 or $3.25 for 
an elegant box of delicious 
candy, prepaid, by regis- 
tered mail or express. 
Suitable for presents. 


J. S. BELL & CO., Confectioners, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. | 








Don’t make any more Button Holes by hand, to 
‘ou can buy this Button Hole Attac — for only 
ollar, perfectly putea. simple, dura 


Err: 


Thousands in use. Never sold’ before less than $5.00. 

only to the following Machines: Singer 

and V 0. 2, New Home, White, Household and 

Domest ce Ra no other. To introduce them more thor- 

quent will send sample yest -poaa for only $1.00. State 
for what machine wanted. Address, 


PEERLESS ATTACHMENT CO., Tyler City, Conn. 


=. 
3 













Every Pair Warranted. 


MEDAL and DIPLOMA awarded us at World’s 
Columbian Lu pousition, Chicago, 18%. | 


These goods require no breaking in. 
Are perfectly easy when new. 
Are a Perfect Fit. | 
Retain their shape when worn. 
Are the Latest Styles 


in High-Grade Goods. 
Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 


Rumsey Bros. | 


Lynn, Mass. 
Handsome IIlustrated Catalogue FREE, 


with full particulars for ordering by mail. 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 








Highest of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. 8. Gov. Food Report. 


Royal Baking | 





Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for We will mail you the 

of sam a 4 lowest 

ri ._§., with instructions peer. 

APER should have our, Sample ooks 
E ow 





ready. 
| CHAS. M. N. KEILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th St., Philadelphia. 





| Best in Quality and Quantity. 


No. 85 Nipples. 


COLLARS &CUFFS. 
A ex | \.. deg ed 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 





The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 
Look well. Fit well, Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar ‘anal pair of euffs sent my 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wantec 
| Reversible Collar Co., 4 Exchange Place, Boston: 


“Rome” 


TEA and 
_COFFEE POTS. 


All | Copper. fs fnsido lined with 

side Nic —d 
Plated. Biamelled Wood Ha 
die. Always Cold. Will Not 
i. ‘Tight and Durable. 

Can be used on the stove ar 

carried to the table. Ask your dealer for them or send 
| tous. Factory Priees, 75 Cents Each. 








| ROME MANUFACTURING CU., Rome, N. Y. 





The Best Stove Polishing 


ee Mitten. 
itten 





Two short sentences tell the 
whole story about our Lamb’s 
Wool Arti polishing Mitten. 


It polishes the stove better 
than anything else. It pro- 
teets the hands perfectly. 


By mail, 35 cents, post-paid. 
We want agents in every town and can offer the most 
liberal terms. Write for particulars to the 


C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 




















Ask your Dealer for it. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow — skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 











TO GO OVER NECK OF 
NURSING BOTTLE. 
If you have never tried them, 
will send you one as sample 
without charge. 


Sold by Druggists. 


If yours declines Ea 2 onpety 
you with the “Ty we 
will send you one aeaee, post- 

paid, for 50 cents. 

We manufac ture a full line of 

Drugqgist’s Rubber Goods. 


Pamphlet “Worth Reading,” FREE. 


TY 5S RUBBER Co., 
Andover, Mass. 


The Phonoharp. 


A New and Wonderful Musi- 
eal Instrumen 


Any One Can Learn to Play It 


in a few hours so as to produce 
beautiful harmony, play any kind 
of music or accompaniments to 
e voice or other instruments. 
Nothing to get out of order. 
It_will last a life-time. 
Full instructions and a col- 














instrument, together with 
= and key, all in a neat 
x. Made in three sizes: 


No. 1. Three chords 




















and 15 strings, $2.00 
No.2. Three chords 
and 17 strings, 3.00 


No, 3. Six chords 
and 2% strings, $6.00 
Extra ay say be had at 


a few cents 
For sale by all Stasi Music Deal- 
ers or sent C.0. 


D., or cash with t the 2 order. 
Send for Circulars. 


THE PHONOHARP CO., 665 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 








MARCH 8, 1894. 
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GOLDSMITH’S GOOD NATURE. 


In writing of Goldsmith, Sir Walter Scott said, 
“He was a friend to virtue, and in his most playful 
pages never forgets what is due to it. A gentle- 
ness, delicacy and purity of feeling distinguishes 
whatever he wrote, and bears a correspondence to 
the generosity of a disposition which knew no 
bounds but his last guinea.” Colman gives a 
touching reminiscence of his good nature: 


I was only five + aay old, he says, when Gold- 
smith took me on his knee one evening whilst he 
was drinking coffee with my father, and began to 

lay with me, which amiable act I returned wit 

e ingratitude of a peevish brat, by giving him a 
very smart slap on the face. 
tingier, for it left the marks of my spiteful paw on 
his cheek. This infantile outrage was followed by 
summary justice, and I was locked up by my 
indignant father in an adjo “yt room to undergo 
solitary imprisonment in the dark 


At length a generous friend appeared to extricate | 


me from pardy, and that generous friend was 
no other than the man | had so wantonly assaulted. 
It was the tender-hearted doctor himself, with a 
lighted candle in his hand and a smile upon his 
countenance, which was still partially red from the 


effects of my ulance. I sulked and sobbed, and 
he comforted and sgothed me till I began to | 
brighten. 

Goldsmith moment of 


seized the * pitious 
returning pg humor, en he put down the 
candle and began to conjure. He placed three 
hats which happened to be in the room, and a 
— under each. The shillings, he told me, 
were England, Mee ey and Spain. “Hey, presto 
cockalorum !” eried t 
ing the shillings, which had been dispersed each 
beneath a separate hat, they were all found congre- 
gated under one. 

I was no politician at five years old, and therefore 
might not have wondered at the sudden revolution 
which brought England, France and Spain all 
under one crown; but as also I was no conjuror, it 
amazed me beyond measure. 

From that time, whenever the doctor came to 
visit my father, “TI plucked his gown to share the 
good man’s smile.” A game at romps ensued, and 
we were always cordial friends and merry play- 
fellows. Our unequal companionship varied some- 
what as to sports as I grew older, but it did not last 
long; my senior playmate died in his forty-fifth 
year, when I had attained my eleventh. 

In all the numerous accounts of his virtues and 
foibles, his genius and absurdities, his knowledge 
of nature and ignorance of the world, his ‘“‘compas- 
sion for another’s woe” was always predominant; 
and my trivial story of his humoring a froward 
child weighs but as a feather in the scale of his 
benevolence. 


+O 


OVER CAREFUL. 


“Dinnis,” said Mr. Herlihy to his friend Mr. 
Murphy, who was packing a barrel to send off by 
express, “as Oi obsarve that phwat ye’re puttin’ in 
that barr’) is av a breakable natur’, lit me advoise 
yez to tak precautions in markin’ ut.” 


“An’ what may thim things be, I dunno?” said 
Mr. Murphy, with an ex on of unusual vacuity 
on his countenance, which was dull at the best. 

“Precautions,” re Mr. Herlihy, pompously, 
“is jist to be afther placin’ ‘This soide oop,’ on the 
kiver, so the OP riss company’ have a care, man.” 

“Oll do ut, oo nded Mr. Murphy, “but it’s 
mesilf has shmall trust in thim ixpriss fellers.” 

A few days later Mr. Herlihy accosted Mr. 
Murphy on the street. 

“An’ have yez heard from the barr’l?” he 
inquired. 

“Oi have that,” replied Mr. Murphy, sullenly, 
“an’ iv’ry blissed thing in ut was broke to smash 
when the folks opened ut. Thim pesky ixpriss 
fellers managed ut well!” 

“An’ did yez take thim precautions Oi ricom- 
minded?” inquired Mr. Herlihy. 

wa replied Mr. Murphy, in a still more surly 
tone; “an’ fer fear thim shpal 
afther seein’ ’em on the kiver, Oi put thim same 
wurrds on the bottom av the barr’l, besoides. An’ 
it’s mesilf that don’t think over hoigh av yer 


percotions, Misther Herlihy, or whativer the 
name av ’em is. It’s little good Oi’re got out ay 
*em!” 


oe 

JUST THE THING. 
Buffaloes, as is well known, are fond of rubbing 
against trees and stones. A solitary boulder will 


be found on the prairie with a ditch two or three 
feet deep around it, worn by the feet of buffaloes. 


When the first telegr — line was built across the 
continent, says Mr. G Grinnell, the poles used 
were light and cnet Transportation over the 
plains was slow and expensive, and it was not 
thought necessary to raise the wires high above 
the und. These poles were much resorted to by 
the buffalo to scratch against, and before long a 
great many of them were pushed over. 

A story, now of considerable antiquity, is told of 
an ingenious employé of the telegraph company, 
who devised a plan for preventing further trouble 
of that sort. He expected to accomplish this by 
driving into the poles spikes which would prick the 
animals when they rubbed against them. 

he result somewhat astonished the inventor, for 
it was discovered that where formerly one buffalo 
rubbed against the smooth telegraph poles, ten 
now struggled and fought for the chance to scratch 
themselves against the spiked poles, the iron 
furnishing just the irritation which their tough 
hides needed. 


Sle 


A MONTHLY MEETING. 
Mr. Lamson was one of the most respected and 
beloved citizens of the New England town in 
which he lived, and had held many positions of 


trust, giving satisfaction in all of them; but it was | 


universally conceded that speech-making was not 
his strong point. 


As superintendent of the Sunday school he 
frequently had to give out notices. When these 
were written they caused him no trouble, but when 
they were what he called “extemp’ry,” their 
delivery was fraught with difficulties. 

“I should wish to announce,” he said on one 
occasion, “that our reg’lar monthly meetin’ will be 
held once a fortnight durin’ — would say that 
our monthly meetin’s will be held twice as often as 
usu’l this — What I mean is,” said poor Mr. 
Lamson, in a cold perspiration, “that our reg’lar 
monthly meetin’s are to be kep’ up this winter at 
the rate of one every two weeks—an’ that’ sas nigh 
as I can come to what I want to say 


It must have been a | 


he doctor; and lo, on uncoy - | 


Syepupita*te Nature, Causes, Prevention and 





Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
John H. MeAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. [Adr. 
STUDY. ~ Book- meoping. Pen- 

manship, Business 


HOME Forms yA sttenetie, Shorthand, etc.,thor- 
oughly taught b MAIL at student's 

home. Low rates. Send 2c.for Catalogue and Ist Le ee. 

Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN 8T., Buffalo, N 








OLR new Guide to Rose 
Culture describes and. 
gives directions for growing 
P— the famous D. & C. roses, 
-—— and all other flowers ofworth. 
| Ifyou so request, we willsend 
free, this book and a sample 
= copy of our floral magazine, 
‘Success with Flowers.’ 
=| DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 














_THE _YOUTI H’S COMPANION. 





MEDAL 


i 43 Beg 
are das. 


j among 4 hundred othér mak ait for theirs hn 
| one parlors or receptio 
371 f’S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
| most strongly, in Sa letters 
in an] |lustrated Souvenir Cat- 
be se taiinn tha wiakestorr i comet free;ask for it. 
Sold on Ss Sult Ger a or, where is none, 
GE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
| B23 to 330 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.S. A» 


2 Fon «Fair 
eae Eten so 
jicoIN 





Wanted Housekeepers 


To send address and we will mail free our illustra. | 


ted booklet, “From Ranch to Table,” showing how 
Rex Brand Beef Extract is made and recipes for us- 
ing it. THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., So.Omaha,Neb. 





DRAGON BLACK 


‘e 


Swivel 
Silk 


SWIVEL 





SILK Unequalled for 
RARTONTEO ABGOLUTELY FAST Summer 
Dresses. 


| LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DUST. 
WILL NOT WRINKLE. 
Warranted Absolutely Fast. 
Send for Samples to 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








“ After using your Com- 
plexion Brush for ats 
weeks I have surp 

myself aud friends with : 
Dealthy complexion. 


Wrinkles 


A tady sixt ears old 
has sueceed remov- 
wrinkles from her 


neck, —< many other 
ladies have caused them 
to disappear from_ their 
faces by using our Com- 

eae Brush regu- 


ay hav e used your Com- 
Rubber” Soap with the 
tubber Complexion 


proved. 
Sond them beth.” 

“After a trial of your Complexion Soap I am 
happy to say that it is the bes soap for cleansing 
the 8x ve over. used.” 

above is wi adies tell us BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion Brush 


Has done for them, and it will do as much for you. 
Bailey’s Com epee | Soap, 25 cents. 
Bailey’s Rub plexion Brush, 50 cents. 

| For cals by all dealers ry toilet goods or mailed upon 
| receipt of price. Catalogue mailed free of everything 
| in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“Dragon” Black. 


Oily, Sallow Skin | 





) 


\ J LOST 
In this paper, the STOPPER to the above 
Bottle. Finder will be rewarded by 
receiving a Cook Book 

On return of STOPPER, or by giving full 


name and address and name of the article. 


























Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 43. 


America, 


The Nation’s Hymn! 


An exact copy of the Original Manuscript 


with portrait of the Author (an elegant 
Souvenir) will be sent without cost 
on application to the 


| Mass. Benefit Life Association 
Which continues to insure at sixty per 
cent. of the old line rates. Address, 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, Exchange Bld’g, Boston, Mass. 
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LOOK + CROOK 


Can’t slip— Can’t cut 


| aN Metal work covered up 















SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere. 
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Warner Bros., Makers, N. Y. and Chicago. 
be > & be be be be be be be be be be, by by be be be be bo be bn bb ey. 
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and Extracts. 


and sell direct to Consumers. 
send for our 150-page 
mium List. It 


R we give this Set as a Premium to those who 
get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
We are Importers of 

TEA, COFFEE AND CROCKERY, 

We want YOU to 
Illustrated Price and Pre- 
tells the whole story. Costs you 


nothing. Will interest and pay you. 
We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
ENGLISH DECORATED Phan 


Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


s wouldn't be | Packed and delivered at depot for #9.00 cash. 


193 Congress Street, Boston, ase. 





| In Time for 


Spring 


Don’t weary your patience by using 


waste money by paying $40.00 for a “high cost’’ machine. 


Sewing. 


an old fashion Sewing Machine, or don’t 
THE YouTu’s Com- 


PANION guarantees that for $19.00 you can get a first-class Sewing Machine, one 


that is as fully warranted as any of the 


costly ones. The costly notion that you 


must pay a high price to get a good Sewing Machine is fast passing away. 


Read What is 


Said About It. 





Received the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE Nov. Lith. 


say enough in its praise. It not 


HANDSOME as any 


only 
.00 machine in the market.—J. 


It on oven patter than we expected. 
P. MULLIN 


very much pleased with the New COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. 


Ia 
it for’ three months. 


| 
e have received the NEW COMPANION SEWING 
| Provincetown, Mass. 


I received the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE in good order, and am weil pitesed with it. 


does the FINEST WORK - any machine I ever tried, 
FANNY TRUE 


My friends say it is a beauty, but I like it most for the work it does.— 


ALISBURY, MASS., Dec. 18, 1898. 
moves o— it a thorough trial and cannot 
but is also as 


BERKSHIRE, VT., Sept. 4, 18%. 
MACHINE in good order, and are well pleased with it. 


Agents are selling such machines for from $35.00 to $50.00 around here. 


Iam a dressmaker and have used 
Mrs. M. A. CHASE, 
BLA NEB., Jan. 4, 184 

It is as 


good a ——— as our local agents sell for $65.00, and equals them in finish, workmanship and durability. 


HINDLEY 


lam well pleased with the appearance and working 


An agent who saw it yesterday said he could furnish me 


I received the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE all O. K., 
wife of one of our neighbors paid $40.00 to an agent for a machine, 
RA ATTACHMENTS and does the BEST WORK. 


NICEST-LOOKING machine, has MORE EXT 


UNPARALLELED OFFER. 


Sewing Machine at any railroad freight office ¢ast of Colorado, 
Or we will. deliver the Machine, freight paid, 


Jan. 9, 1804. 
MACHINE, 
ITKIN 


_ HARTFORD, CONN., 
qin of the NEW COMPANION SEWING 
or spot cash as good a one for $45.00!—H. 8. P1 


ALTON, Mo., Jan. 6, 1894. 
and my wife is highly ‘pleased with it. The 
and she says that the New COMPANION is the 
—~CHAS. F. FRANKEN. 


For $19.00 we will deliver the New Companion 


freight paid. 


at any office in Colorado, New 


Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States 


| for $22.00. 


Fifteen days’ trial allowed. 


can be returned and the full amount paid will be refunded. 


Machine for five years. 


eee The Youth’s C ~~" eprcnan 
Columbus Aven 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


If the Machine is not perfectly satisfactory it 


We Warrant every 


Boston, Mass. 
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“CAMMEYER” 


STAMPED ON A SHOE 
Means Standard of Merit. 
SPECIAL SALE. 


I intend to supersede all previous efforts in making 
this month’s sale my greatest success, and therefore 
place on sale a line of shoes for women that is the 
most startiing bargain ever offered 









Ladies’ Soolma Kid Patent Leather-Tipped Button 
Shoes, $1.50, Fully Worth $3.00. 


These shoes are neither shop-worn 
nor broken lots, therefore every 


customer can get new and regular 

goods in every size and width. Every 

pair guaranteed to prove satisfac- 

tory in each instance 
Orders by mail receive prompt 48-page 

Tllustr ated Catalogue and Price mailed free on 
apoties ation. I have no agencies or ich stores. 

s 10es cannot be purchased of any othe or dealer 


310 to pis Sixth Ave.. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 66) stir . ¥. City. 


(Formerly of 6th Ave. and - Ry 





Specialty No. 5. 





STERLING SILVER 


Pocket Match Box. 


Price $2.00. 
Sent on receipt of price by insured mail. 
Send for Catalogue illustrating 125 
Novelties in Sterling Silver. 


A. STOWELL & CO., *4,,Winter Street. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





The word “TYRIAN”™ on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 
«“ ° ” 
Tyrian 
Combination 
Fountain 


Syringe and 
Hot Water 
Bottle. 


Six Hard Rubber 
Pipes 
Holds 2 Quarts. 





Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. I Ys you, fait to find it, 
we will send one direct for 


Under our trade mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Our Pamphiet ‘‘WORTH READING,” Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


HE HIGHEST AWARD 


Were received at 


WORLD'S 
Columbian Exposition 


BY THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 








THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

seriber directly to this office. We do not request 

— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
xhould be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
sounres to register letters whenever requested to 

oO 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no cupipases are issued. Subscribers 
wne send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

isk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper. will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue ii, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
ution against ing money to strangers 

> renew subscrip ions. ‘Seenewals of subscriptions 

he Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
20 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 
THE HYGIENE OF DANCING. 


From the earliest time some form of dancing, 
more or less graceful, has entered largely into 
social life. And a study of the dancing customs of 
the ancients, as compared with those of modern 
days, is not only interesting but instructive, since 
it enables us to understand what was the superior- 
ity of the Oriental dance over the modern, and to 
determine as nearly as possible what advantages 
ought to accrue from the practice of the art. 

In the first place, it will be remembered that the 
costume worn by the ancient dancer, in common 
with the rest of the populace, was peculiarly suc. 
cessful in providing for the perfect freedom of 
every movement of the body. This, together with 
the fact that the festivals were usually held in the 
open air, is sufficient ground for extolling the old- 
time dances at the expense of those of more modern 
date. 

It is safe to say that were it not for the accompa. 
niments of the modern dance, the same benefits 
might be anticipated which it is reasonable to sup. 
pose came to the partakers in the old Roman and 
Grecian festivals. 

Yor it is certain that a course of instruction in 
dancing, taken as would be a course of Swedish 
gymnastics or calisthenics, with a specially pre- 
pared costume and in a properly lighted and ven 
tilated apartment, is not only capable of lending 
grace and elasticity to the movements of the body, 
but is of positive benefit in changing the circulation 
of the blood from sluggishness to activity. The 
mild excitation into which the mind enters, as the 
measures of the dance are fitted to the strains of 
the music, is of undoubted value as a kind of tonic. 

That the modern dance should be open to the 
censure not only of moralists but of hygienists can 
be plainly understood when we remember the 
unfavorable conditions under which it usually 
takes place. The costumes are unsuitable in that 
they restrain the body at every point, the hour 
generally chosen is one which finds the majority of 
persons fatigued with a day’s worry, and the 
crowded halls offer no opportunities for proper 
ventilation. 

The dizzy whirl, which would seem to be the 
form of dancing most often chosen at the present 
day, and into which the tired body and brain is 
thrown under such unfavorable conditions, is 
responsible for not a few broken constitutions and 
much impaired health. 


———-—-_oe—_ _ —— 
INVENTIONS BY WOMEN. 


It was formerly supposed that women had no 
powers of mechanical invention, and the saying 
was current that “women did not even invent their 
own distaff.” Who invented the needle’s eye is 


not known, but it was probably not a woman; and | 


it is well known that the sewing and knitting 
machines were invented by men. For hundreds of 
years the inventive faculty in women, if it existed 
at all, must have lain dormant. 


That it existed, however, in some form, seems to | 


be proved by the present state of the art of mechan 
ical invention among women in America. 
patents are issued to women every year by the 
United States patent oflice. 
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an invention to prevent the sparks thrown out by 
locomotives from being scattered and causing con- 
flagrations along the line. 

Another invention patented by a woman is a life- 
saving ladder; another a skate, and another a 
steerable balloon. 

But the most interesting of feminine inventions 
| to men—meaning still, of course, mechanical inven- 
|tions and not moral ones—is a contrivance for 
lightening the labor of men in dressing themselves; 
it is a patent brace or suspender. 


JUST IN TIME. 


An English gentleman and his wife were in the 
Himalayas on a bear-shooting expedition, and. had 
encamped on the snow-line. It was at a time of 
the year when there was great danger from 
avalanches, and in crossing the narrow parts of the 
mountain valleys it was necessary to hurry. Human 
lives are often lost, and great numbers of animals 
are buried. 


We were lucky; but we had one narrow eseape. 
We had gone upa fay broad valley, on the look- 
out for bears, and no danger being apparent, had 
sat down at twelve o’clock to eat our luncheon. 
When we were done, we moved on about fifty yards, 
and then sat down again to have a look round with 
our binoculars. 

We had not been seated five minutes before we 
heard a tremendous roaring sound above us. There 
was nothing to be seen, but D. Cay what was 
coming, a8 we were sitting on the edge of an old 
avalanche. He shouted to me and the coolies to 
make a run for it, and we made off as fast as we 
could go, at right angles to the spot where we were 
sitting. 

Fortunately, the snow had melted in the direction 
in which we ran, so that we were able to make g 
progress. Had we been obliged to run, or rather to 
try to run, over soft snow, escape would have been 
impossible. 

8 it was, we were only just in time. An enor- 
mous avalanche, thousands of tons of snow, came 
sweeping round the corner, on the very spot where 
we had been sitting, carrying age F hy ng before it. 

It brought up on the opposite side of the valley, 
and the pine-trees—thirty or forty feet high—under 
which we had eaten our dinner were buried out of 
sight. . 


A FALSE MAXIM. 


The loungers around the only store in a little 
New England village were greatly amused at some- 
thing that happened one warm afternoon last 
August. A tall, lank, barefooted man came into 
the store with a gallon pail filled with blackberries 
which he exchanged for three quarts of molasses. 


hand, and when he departed he put the pail on one 
end of the stick, and threw the stick across his 
shoulder. He reached the platform in front of the 
store, when a shining new pin at his feet caught 
his eye. 
“See a pin and pick it u 
All the day you'll Have goon Yack,” 

he drawled out, and stooped over to pick up the 
xin, when the molasses crawled out all over his 
vack and neck. 

earns himself hurriedly, the man said: 

“Wal, I never thought much of that air proverb, 
an’ I think less on it neow than | ever did.” 


RECORDING A CLAIM. 


A former resident of California tells many amus- 
ing incidents of the people of the mining district in 
which he lived for some years. When a person 
discovers a mineral vein, it is the duty of the min- 
ing-district recorder, at request, to proceed upon 
the spot and record a notice of the claim. 


The recorder of one of the mining districts, hav- 
ing to absent himself for a short time, left, as he 
thought, a competent deputy in his stead, charging 
him particularly in recording any “claim” to men- 
tion its distance from some other object, for future 
reference and identification. 

On his return he found that the deputy had 
recorded only one claim during his absence, and 
that was graphically described as ‘Located about 
Seas hundred yards north of an old, broken wheel- 
arrow.” 


LOST. 

The notices tacked to fences and tree-trunks in 
rural neighborhoods are sometimes amusing speci- 
mens of composition. The writer saw the follow. 
ing tacked to a tree one day last summer. It was 
written in blue ink on a piece of brown wrapping- 
paper: 

“A stray mare horse, wich went away from the 
Premises of the undercined a week ago come a 
gem C wich she had on a ay halter and a letter 
K on her hyp. Also she was blind in one aye with 
a white star on her fore hed the rest of her is a lite 
sorel excepting tale wich is blak. A liberal reward 
will be payed for her return to Mr. a. j. 

“Also saddell marks on her back.” 





UNNECESSARY. 

The Ainu, an uncivilized tribe on the Island of 
Yezo, are not at all fond of bathing. Indeed, they 
share the Chinese idea that it is only dirty people 
who need continual washing. They do not regard 
themselves as dirty, and therefore dispense with 
the uncleanly habit. 

“You white people must be very dirty,” said an 
Ainu to a traveller as the latter was preparing to 
take a ayy into a limpid river, ‘as you tell me 


you bathe in the river every day.” 
“And what about yourself?” was the question in 


turn. 
“Oh,” replied he, with an air of contempt, “I am 
very clean, and have never needed washing!” 


AN UNSOLVED QUESTION. 
In a recently published paper on the family of 
Victor Hugo, the great French poet, a question 
asked by one of Hugo’s grandchildren at the age 





of six is recorded. 


“Grandfather,” said the little boy, “why is it that 
when people have little hands they write big, and 


when they have big hands they write little?” 


Many | 


! 
During the year 1891, four hundred applications | 
for patents were filed at the patent office in Wash- | 


ington by women. One of these was for a combi-. 
nation designed to deaden the noise made by the 


If the poet attempted any reply it is not set down. 


THE wearer of a disreputable-looking pair of 
patent-leather shoes remarked that they were all 
— originally, but the patent had expired on 
them. 


EVEN the woman who despises flattery likes to 


wheels of railroad cars in motion, and another for | have her sleeves puffed. 


He carried a stout hickory walking-stick in one | 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE VALIANT. 


“Come, Phil, tell us a story!” 

The men in the dingy waiting-room, unmindful 
of the sickening steam from their wet woollen 
garments, pulled their chairs nearer the stove. 
Outside it was wretchedly cold and grimly dreary. 
The gathering dusk was hiding only a bare 
expanse of road and field, with dismal clumps of 
willows along the edge of the swamp. 

The little man addressed turned away from the 
fly-specked time-table he had been studying, and 
showed a round, good-humored, boyish face 
which indicated a degree of refinement scarcely in 
keeping with his rough, coarse clothing. He 
stretched out before the red-hot monster shapely, 
well-kept hands. 

“Train’s an hour late,’’ said he, cheerfully, 
“and you can’t get anything to eat this side of 
Providence. I suppose I must try to keep you 
decently civil or I’ll be the one to suffer.” 

The men laughed—not so much because of what 


he said, as because he said it. Even in this | 


gloomy place, his air of joyous content was 
infectious. 

“Did I ever tell you,’’ he continued, ‘‘of the 
adventure I had once with an elephant ?” 

“In the Indian jungles, I suppose,’’ commented 
one of his listeners with friendly sarcasm. 
“Come, Hastings, draw it mild!’’ 

“Mild it is, and down in Bridgeport it all 
happened,” said Hastings, imperturbably, ‘“‘and 
it wasn’t long after I got my degree at Harvard.” 

A shout of derision went up from his audience. 
Hastings waited until it had subsided, and then 
wenton: ‘*You drummers are unbelieving heathen 


any way ; but on my word, this is as true a yarn as | 


ever I spun. I was a full-fledged M. D. once, and 
never should have thought of adopting my present 
profession if it hadn’t been for a queer accident 
when I first hung out my shingle. 

“T had a rich neighbor—a man I was bound to 
propitiate—and the very first call I had, after 
days of waiting for patients who didn’t come, was 
to his barn to see what was the matter with his 
sick mare. I cured the mare, and took in my 
shingle, for from that day to this I’ve never 
prescribed for a human being. I had won a 
reputation as a veterinary surgeon, and had to 
stick to it. But that’s neither here nor there; 
only if you think animals can’t show gratitude 
and affection, perhaps you’ll change your mind. 

‘““When I’d been in business a year or two I 
sent for my brother Dick. He was a wonderful 
chap with all kinds of animals, and I thought 
perhaps I could work out of my part of it and 
leave that for him. I never did, for Dick’s a 
cotton-broker in New York now, and I should 
have to begin all over again to make a first-rate 
physician, but that’s what I meant to be then. 

“The very next day after Dick came I got a 
telegram from P. T. Barnum. I’d been down 
there once or twice to his own stables and he had 
a good deal of faith in me. The despatch was: 

‘**Hebe has hurt her foot. Come at once.’ 

‘Hebe was the favorite elephant—a splendid 
creature and worth a small fortune.” 

“I’ve seen her,”’ broke in one of the drummers, 
“and a beauty she was, too.” 

There was a murmur of agreement from the 
men, and the story-teller went on. 

“Well, I confess I hesitated. I distrusted my 
own ability and dreaded the result. But Dick 
was determined to go, and go we did. When we 
got out of the cars Barnum himself was there 
with a splendid pair of matched grays. He eyed 
me very dubiously. 

“<’'d forgotten you were such a little fellow,’ 
he said, in a discouraged tone. ‘I’m afraid you 
can’t help her.’ His distrust put me on my mettle. 

“‘Mr. Barnum,’ said I, getting into the 
carriage, ‘if it comes to a hand-to-hand fight 
between Hebe and me I don’t believe an extra 
foot or two of height would help me any.’ 

‘He laughed outright, and began telling me 
how the elephant was hurt. She had stepped on 
a nail or bit of iron and it had penetrated the 
tender part of her foot. She was in intense agony 
and almost wild with the pain. 

“Long before we reached the inclosure in which 
she was we could hear her piteous trumpeting, 
and when we entered, we found her on three legs, 
swinging the hurt foot slowly backwards and 
forwards, and uttering long cries of anguish. 
Such dumb misery in her iooks—poor thing! 

“Even Dick quailed now. ‘You can never get 
near her,’ he whispered. ‘She’ll kill you, sure.’ 

‘Her keeper divined what he said. ‘Don’t you 
be afraid, sir,’ he called out to me. ‘Hebe’s got 
sense.” 

“I took my box of instruments from Mr. 
Barnum. 

**«T like your pluck, my boy,’ he said, heartily ; 
but I own that I felt rather queer and shaky as I 
went up to the huge beast. The men employed 
about the show came around us curiously, but 
at a respectful and eminently safe distance, as I 
bent down to examine the foot. 

“While I was doing so, as gently as I could, I 


was as light as a woman’s, but as I turned and 
saw the great trunk behind me, it had an awful 
suggestiveness. 

“‘«She’s only curling your hair,’ sang out the 
keeper. ‘Don’t mind her.’ 

«<I shall have to cut, and cut deep,’ said I, by 
way of reply. He said a few words in some lingo 
which were evidently intended for the elephant’s 
understanding only. .Then he shouted with the 
utmost coolness: ‘Cut away!’ 

“The man’s faith inspired me. There he stood, 


great creature, and quietly jabbered away to her 
as if this were an every-day occurrence. 

‘“‘Well, I made one gash with the knife. I felt 
the grasp on my hair tighten perceptibly yet not 
ungently. Cold drops of perspiration stood out 
all over me. 

«‘ ‘Shall I cut again?’ I managed to call out. 

“<«Cut away!’ came again the encouraging 
response. 

“This stroke did the work. A great mass of 
fetid matter followed the passage of the knife,— 
the abscess was lanced. We sprayed out the foot, 
packed it with oakum and bound it up. The 


human sigh and—well, I don’t know what 
happened next, for I fainted dead away. Dick 
must have finished the business and picked up 
me and my tools—I was limp as a rag. Don’t 
tell it of me, boys.” 

The men were silent for a minute or two. “Did 
she get well ?”’ one of them asked at length. 

“Oh, yes! I forgot the sequel. That’s where 
the moral of the whole story comes in. 

“Tt must have been a year and a half after this 
happened, that I was called to western Massa- 
chusetts to see some fancy horses. Barnum’s 
| Circus happened to be there. You may be sure 
| that I called to inquire for my distinguished 
| patient. 

“‘‘Hebe’s well and hearty, sir,’ the keeper 
| answered me. ‘Come in and see her; she'll be 
| glad to see you.’ 

** ‘Nonsense,’ said I, though I confess I hada 
keen curiosity to see if she would know me, as I 
stepped into the tent. 

“There she stood, the beauty, as well as ever. 
For a moment she looked at me indifferently, 
then steadily and with interest. She next reached 
out her trunk and laid it caressingly first on my 
shoulder, and then on my hair—how vividly her 
touch brought back to my mind the cold shivers 
I endured at my introduction to her!—and then 
she slowly lifted up her foot, now whole and 
healthy, and showed it to me. That’s the sober 
truth, boys!”’ 

“That’s a pretty good elephant story if it’s 
true,”’ remarked Daniells dubiously. Hastings 
gave a shrug of annoyance; he was about to 
speak, when a distant roar was heard, and the 








air. 


, his head for a brief instant into the stifling room, 
| the express is here !’’ M. As Le Le 
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A COUNTRY OBITUARY. 


If the happiness of a father lies in seeing his 
| children grown up about him, the good father of 
| the New England country districts is one of the 
|unhappiest parents in the world. Most New 
| England country fathers do the best they can by 
their sons. They understand the value of educa- 
tion, and make heroic sacrifices to send their sons 
and daughters to school. ‘They are, as a rule, as 
fond of their children, and take as much delight 
in their company, as any fathers in the world. 
This is one side, and an agreeable side, of the 
picture. The other side is presented by the 
obituary notice in the home weekly, which follows 
the death of any aged New Englander who has 


may take this one, from a northern New England 
paper, as an example, premising that the names 
and places are not the real ones: 


A Fatuer 1n IsRaew. 

“In this town, on the 21st instant, went to his 
rest Ephraim Bailey, Esq., one of our oldest and 
most highly respected residents, in the eighty- 
third year of his age. ‘Squire’ Bailey, as he was 
always respectfully and affectionately called by 
our citizens, was a man of remarkable energy 
and probity of character, and the self-sacrificing 
efforts which he made in behalf of his large 
family, working early and late in order that they 
might go to school and college, were rewarded by 
his seeing all of them who lived to maturity 
become honored and worthy citizens of the places 
where they resided. 

“His eldest child, the Hon. Azariah Bailey, of 
Mazomanie, Wisconsin, a member of the senate 
of that state, is well known in the West. He 


on a flying visit to his native town. 

“The second child, Maria, married Colonel 
William Stockton, of Sacramento, California, and 
had resided in that state since her twenty-fourth 


year. 

“The third child, Ephraim Bailey, Jr., is 
superintendent of schools of Black Earth County, 
Minnesota, and takes high rank among the 
educators of that state. We regret to say that his 
pleasant face has not been seen among his fellow- 
townsmen for a good many years. 

“Squire Bailey’s third son, Alcander W., is in 
the insurance business in Brooklyn, New York. 
Though a very busy man, he has been seen at the 
parental homestead once in two or three years. 

‘Next came the daughter, Martha Ann, who 
married our former fellow-townsman, Walter 
Brackett, and a year or two after their marriage 





absolutely unprotected, directly in front of the | 


| relief must have been immediate, for the grasp on | 
my hair relaxed, the elephant drew a long, almost | 


door swung open with a rush of cold, sweet night | 


“yaised’’ a family of children in these days. We | 


occasionally gladdened his parents by returning | 


California, where they now reside. 
“Last but not least, is the youngest of the 


family, Julietta, who, though no doubt often | 


| tempted ‘afar to roam,’ has remained at the old 
| homestead all her life. Since the death of her 
| 


mother, Squire Bailey’s worthy helpmeet, twelve | 


years ago, Miss Julietta has indeed held up the 
aged hands of her father. May the Lord reward 
her.” 

There is more of Squire Ephraim’s obituary, 
| but this is enough to illustrate the wandering 
propensity of New Englanders of the present 
| generation. It is altogether pleasing to know 
| that, after all Squire Bailey’s sacrifices for his 
children, the youngest at least remained to care 
for him in his declining years. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE SPEECH. 
An amusing instance of the dangers attendant 
upon allowing one’s mind to wander while ap- 
parently engrossed by the conversation of a prosy 


to take a drive by a pedantic old gentleman. 
Next to his fund of knowledge, the old gentleman 
prided himself upon his youthful appearance, and 
evidently imagined that no one would take him 
| to be less than ten years younger than he actually 
was. 





The drive, which included the ferriage of the 
Connecticut River, was long and the old gentle- 
man’s conversation was tedious, so that at 
last the young girl’s mind wandered, in spite of 
herself, and as in a dream she heard the words 
“erosion,’’ “moraine terraces,’’ ‘drift period,’’ 
“glacial deposit,’’ and then the closing sentence, 
“A magnificent sight indeed when this river 
spread from hilltop to hilltop, over all these 
fields and terraces, and only the mountains and 
| the high plateaus appeared above the flood !”’ 

“Yes, it must have been a magnificent sight,” 
exclaimed the girl with a frantic effort at en- 
thusiasm, feeling that something was expected 


of her in the way of a reply. ‘And just to think,”’ | 


| she added, with a glance of admiring wonder at 


|her companion’s wrinkled face, “to think that 


| you were here to see it all!’ 

The air of stony disapproval and almost rage 
| with which the old gentleman turned upon her 
led the girl to perceive that something had gone 
wrong. During the rest of the drive she had no 
| reason to complain of the loquacity of her com- 
panion, and when she reviewed her remarks in 
the light of a borrowed geology, on her return, 
she ceased to wonder at his sudden change of 
manner and the cessation of his learned talk. 
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MANY HANDS AND LIGHT WORK. 

The subdivision of labor in India produces re- 
sults which an American traveller often finds 
ridiculous. One man will sweep the room, but 
will not dust it; another will bring you fresh 
water, but his caste forbids him to throw out the 
slops, while a third will do the most menial work, 
but will not touch a plate off which a Christian 
has eaten. So writes Colonel Dodge, who adds 
this experience of his own: 


On leaving the Great Eastern Hotel to go to the 
steamer, I had two small trunks and two smaller 
hold-alls. At home one porter would have shoul- 


trips he would have loaded them on a cab, and 
would have been well paid with ten or fifteen 
cents; in England or France with less. 

But a ‘bearer’? never bears anything except 
abuse. There followed him into my room no less 
than seven coolies. Two hoisted a trunk on their 
| heads, and marched off quadruped fashion. Two 
|others did the like with the other trunk. The 
| fifth and sixth took each a hold-all on his head. 
| The seventh carried my umbrella, and the bearer 

looked on. 

| Down we tramped, nine of us in all. The four 
| things were loaded on a two-bullock cart with 
|two drivers, and I was put in a cab with a 
| driver and a sice. Thirteen full-grown men thus 
| escorted the four bundles; or, to express it in 
|}more precise terms, it took a dozen men, two 
bullocks, one horse, and two vehicles to see me 
and my four bits of luggage to the boat. The 
total disbursement, exclusive of the cab, was 
about fifty cents. 
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HOW OSTRICHES HIDE THEIR EGGS. 

New facts are continually turning up in natural 
| history showing how animals take advantage of 
resemblances of color to enable them to conceal 
themselves and their belongings from their 


enemies. 
| 


One of the most singular instances is that 
| furnished by ostriches in South Africa. The eggs 
|of the ostrich are laid on the ground and are 
conspicuous when not covered by the bird sitting 
upon them. It would naturally be thought that 


| 380 large a bird as an ostrich would itself be a} 
| conspicuous object; but the female ostrich is of a | 


| drab color, and this corresponds so well with the 


| general face of the ground that when she is sitting | 


| 
detection. 


In the night-time her color would be more | 


| easily descried, but this danger is avoided by the 
ma'e bird taking her place at night. He is black, 
and accordingly almost invisible in the darkness. 
| ——__<90e——____ 


SINGULAR. 


Stories of the ‘pig-headedness’’ of certain 


than that in which things seem to them, are 
common enough. It is probable that they are 
surpassed by a true story of a German woman 
who, after hearing well enough up to the age of 
| about fifty, became deaf. 





Once, some years after her affliction had fallen | / 


upon her, this lady remarked, with perfect 
| ingenuousness, on returning home from a trip 
| through the city : 
“Dear me! How singular it is that nowadays 
they still have hand-organs on the street, but they 
| don’t have them any more that make any noise!’’ 


talker, is told by a young girl who was invited | 


. |dered a trunk and carried a hold-all. In two | 
| “Gentlemen,’’ said the station-master, thrusting | 


|motionless on her eggs she readily escapes | 


people who can see things in no other way | 


> ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
LALLA LLL ALL AALS SALA 


felt, to my horror, a light touch on my hair. It| removed to the neighborhood of Los Angeles, | BOSTON STAMMERERS’ Institute and Train 


ing Sch. 41 Tremont St., Boston 


Grayon Portraits, Electric lightand Bromide print 
ng. Special attention to fine enlargements for ama 
teur Photographers. iM. H. ALLEN, Lawrence, Mass. 


10 CENTS for one dozen Cabinet Photographs 
in Miniature. 12 Miniature copies of any good Cab 
inet Photograph for l0c. Picture sent for copy will be 
returned, Day’s PHOTO CoryiNG Oo., Norristown, Pa. 
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| QTAM PS. Packet A contains 15 foreign stamps anda 
— 3-cent Columbian, all unused, pe scents, Packet 
B contains 2 foreign stamps and a 6-cent Columbian, 
all unused, price 25 cents. Postage 2 cents extra. 
Kk. F. WALKER, TAUNTON, Mass. 





Central Elektrix, Worcester, Mass. 


Electrical goods for the Household, Experimenter 
and Amateurs. Write us, enclosing stamp, and we will 
send you cost, and full directions. Electric Bell Out- 
tits from $1.70 up. Send 1-cent stamp for price list. 


feo) BROWNIES 


a fSSs FREE! 
vp A Brownie Calendar 


bubbling over with 

“ little folks. Address ,_ 
ROXBURY MEDICAL COMPANY, == 
52 WARREN S8T., ROXBURY, MASS. — 















“CLEANFONT,” the Modern Nursing 
Bottle. Easily cleaned. All druggists, 35 cts. 


Artistic Model Forms. 
Made to order ONE’S EXACT SIZE. 
With this Form, Dress Fitting is a pleas- 
ure. ‘* Invaluable,’ * Perfectly 
satisfactory.’’ Send for circulars 
concerning the new patent Steel Exten- 
sion Draping Form. 


S. N. UFFORD & SON 


12 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. SLOAN’S 


LINIMENT 

H RHEUMATISM 

Relieves Aches and Pains, 

25c.. “ar at onvesists. 

Dr. E. 8. SLOAN CO., Boston. 

KODAKS ~~ wee Girls. 
| $6.00 and $10.00. 


Snap-Shot, Flash-Light, and time exposure pic 
tures can be taken by any boy or girl with our 
A and B Kodaks, Illustrated manual, free with 
every Kodak, tells how to finish the pictures. 

| PRICE, LOADED FOR 24 EXPOSURES: 

| A Ordinary Kodak for pictures 2% x 344 in., $6.00 
Ordinary Kodak for pictures 3% x 4 in., $10.04 

Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, $i.K 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















Send 2c. stamp /( 
for Catalogue. 5 
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Hartman Steel Lawn Fence. 
STRONG, DURABLE and CHEAP. 
A great improvement over your Wood Picket Fence, 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass 
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March Coughs 


are liable to lead to Bronchitis, Pneu- 

monia and Consumption. This is also 

the trying month for a// Lung ‘Troubles 

and Wasting Diseases — especially for 
Consumption. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


(With Hypophosphites} 
is your friend just now. 
It heals and stops the 
Cough. Builds up the 
Weak Places. Puts 
flesh on the bones and 
assists nature to bridge 
over the trying month 
of March. It does not 
upset the Stomach but 
aids the Appetite and 
Digestion. It is Prac- 
tically Tasteless. 
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Petroleum has been used as a remedy for 
Lung and Stomach Troubles for thousands 
of years, but only recently has it been puri- 

ed and made by us into the most perfect 
adaptation as a medicine and invigorator, 


. Why Take Cod-Liver Oil? 
At Drugegists. 50 cents and $1.0 a bottle. 


\ FREE. our Book, HEALTH #0 © ¢et. 


How to keep. 
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Chase & Sanborn’s 
“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 
Over “One Million le 






» 


/ admitted to World’s Fair Grounds 
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, The Purest Medicinal Fruit Food and the finest non- 
alcoholic beverage ever placed before the people. 


x4 SANITAS 


932: 


4, GRAPE JUICE. 


Concentrated, Unfermented and Pure. 


A valuable dietetic and curative agent in cases of Consumption, Gastric 
Fever, Nervous Debility, Dyspepsia, Constipation and kindred complaints. 
Forms a superior food tonic for nursing women. 
2 Without an equal as a system-builder for wek and pallid children. 


9 vy A safe psa successful reconstructor for fever patients during the convalescent 





For Famous Bread 


Use a little more water, a little less 
yeast, a slack dough and a quick 
oven —and 


“Gold Heart” 
Flour, 








‘The Best Laundry Starch 
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Universally accepted as the THE CALIFORNIA 


Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a r in New England that 
does not sell “ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send 
the information to us. we will send you 50 half- 


NEW YORK--!45 Broadway. 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. NORMAN BARBO 





Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 





have never given World 
Soap atrial you are 
not yet surethat 
you are using 
the “‘BEsT.” 4 
The 
manufac- 
turers 
may 
claim 
it is, but 
isit? We 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS only ask a 
careful trial 


LOOK LIKE NEW. : 
and are satis- 
Blue Packages. Ten Cents Each. fied to have 


For Sale by all Grocers. World Soap stand 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., on its own merits. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


In the World. 


Makes 


SANITAS CONCENTRATED, UNFERMENTED GRAPE JUICE 


I8 BOTTLED ONLY BY 


AT LOS GATOS, CAL., 


in pint bottles containing a HaLr GaLion of surce, and is for sale by leading 
DRUGGISTS and GROCERS at sixty-five cents per bottle. Send your address to 
Los Gatos, Cul., and receive, post-paid, a booklet telling all about Grape Juice. 


UR, Selling Agent, 77 Warren St., N. Y. 





and your bread will be simply elegant. 


Made in the Red River Valley 
by the North Dakota Milling 
Ass’n at Grand Forks, N. D. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Sell It. 
J. V. GODFREY, Eastern Agent, 


Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 


GRAPE FOOD CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO--408 Sutter St. 





claim that this Soap is 
made from the best 
and purest ma- 
terialsand 
that it is 
a clean, 
pure, sol- 
id and 
honest 
article. 
Any live 
rocer 
will get it 
for you if he 
does not have 

it in stock. 
BEACH SOAP CO., 

Lawrence, Mass. 








PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 
unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are 
} ay from the highest grade of cultivated fruit. 
hem and be convinced of their superior flavor. 
PURITY WASHED SULTANAS 
are put up in same manner, and once tried always used. 








{2 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen 
miniature copies and return your picture. 
DAY’S PHO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


Hildreth’s Celebrated 


Molasses Candy. 
Does Not. Stick To Teeth or Fingers. 
Delicious—Healthful—Satisfying. 


Try -it and you will want some more. For sale by 
Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


The Trade Mark above is stamped m red on every wrapper. 
H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Wash’n St., Boston. 





NOTHING 
LIKE IT. 


CONSUMPTION 


and all bang issues in the early stages prevented 
y the use of Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


It ie a Pure Solution and will not disarrange the 
most delicate stomach. 


Send for circular. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 
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Slade’s Spices Satisfy. 
They are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong, will go farther and produce 
better results than any other brand. Ask your grocer for SLADE’S SPICES 


and take no other. D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 
Send 2-cent Stamp for Congress Cook Book. 
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During Lent 
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Beardsley’s [sees 
. — , 

Codfish Looristt 

A Delightful Preparation. MOTHING Line HT 

As usual, a good article is quickly Lite REAARSLEYS SONS 

claim to be “just as good,” etc. There is only one ‘‘Shredded’”’ Codfish. 
Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY’S Shredded Codfish and take no other. 

10¢ a Box J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 

e * 


Shredded | tage 
READY FOR THE TABLE IN 1S. MINUTES 
imitated by inferior goods that 
179 & 180 West St., New York. 
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SQUIRE'S 


“Arlington” 





Sausages. 


A Breakfast Delicacy. 








The “Arlington” Sausages are made| It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
of the best selected meat with very| purity is essential to health. 
little fat, and great care is taken in| Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
their manufacture and seasoning. tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

A single trial will prove them superior} All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
to any other sausages made, in quality | rendered. 
and flavor. Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 


The Strongest: Which ? 
The Elephant 

The Hippopotamus 
The Horse 

The Ox 


all get their strength from grain or herbs, show- 
ing flesh food unnecessary to force. 
















Hornby’s ( generates 
= Oatmeal ( such force 

















